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THE ITALIANS AND THEIR SCHOOLS 


CHARLES E. LITTLE 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


4. Tue Irarian PEOPLE 
Italian personality results from the blending of racial inheritance and 
cultural achievement acting and reacting on each other for twenty-five hun- 
dred or nearly three thousand years of historical record. The Italian people 
are in themselves the greatest active factor, the unifying or disintegrating 
periods of their outer conditions form the other modifying factor. 


(a) The Italic Romans 

Italy, from historic times of the eighth century B. C. down to the third, 
was a mosaic of races and tribes: Ligures and Alpini in the northwest, sev- 
eral tribes of Galli and Celtae in the valley of the Po, Veneti and Illyrici in 
the northeast. In the central peninsula the Etrusci, the Umbri, the Piceni, 
the Sabelli, the Marsi, and the Latini of Latium held the lead. The south 
was held by the Samnites and the Osci from Capua, Naples, and Beneventum 
down to the Greek centers of Tarentum, Metapontum, Heraclea, and Croton- 
Sybaris-Thurii. In Sicily the Greeks and Carthaginians shared the island, 
while in Sardinia the primitive natives, the builders of the nuraghi and giants’ 
tombs, were dominated by conquering Carthaginians. This was the age of 
the Italici, the unifying period when the peninsula was becoming Italic by 
checking the Etruscans and driving back the Gauls on the north after they 
had overrun the country to Rome by 390 B. C., and by defeating the Greeks 
on the south under the leadership of Pyrrhus of Epirus (284-272 B. C.). 
Sicily and Sardinia next became linked with Italy by the defeat of the Car- 
thaginians under Hamilcar (241) and Hannibal (202). 

Then follows the longer sway of the masterful Romani, the conquerors 
and organizers of the Mediterranean world, the Roman period par excellence, 
lasting for nearly 700 years (300 B. C. to 400 A. D.). The unifying process 
was through the various channels of intercourse and trade, exchange of arts 
and habits, familiarity with the Latin language and a growing literature in 
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Latin diffused uniformly throughout Italy and to a less degree throughout 
the world about Italy, all linked together by roads and all tending towards 
mutual understanding, if not the amalgamation of the races and tribes and 
kindreds and tongues. 

In Italy itself, however, all these factors were enhanced by the planting 
of some 35 Roman colonies mainly on the seacoast (Ostia 600, Antium 338, 
Tarracina 329, etc., with about 300 families; later some inland colonies which 
had 2,000 to 3,000 families, like Parma and Mutina in 183, Eporedia the last 
in 100 now Ivrea on the frontier of the Alps), and about 39 Latin colonies 
mainly inland (Signia 495, Norba 492, Ardea 442, Cales 334, Venusia 291 
with 20,000 coloni, Ariminum 268, Aquileia 181, etc.). These two kinds 
were established throughout the peninsula from the fifth century down to 
49 B. C. when the colonizing policy ceased, so that the Italic tribes became 
really transformed by about 200 B. C. into the Roman nation. Her literary 
men consequently came quite naturally from all over the peninsula. From 
the south came Livius Andronicus, Naevius, Ennius, Terence, Lucilius, Cicero, 
Horace, Velleius, Manilius, Silius Italicus, Statius, Juvenal; and from the 
north were Plautus, Nepos, Catullus, Vergil, Livy, Propertius, Vitruvius, 
Persius, Pliny the elder and the younger, Suetonius; as well as those from 
Rome and districts nearer the capital: Cato, Varro, Lucretius, Caesar, Sallust, 
Tibullus, Ovid, Petronius, Frontinus, Tacitus. During the first century of 
our era Rome enjoyed a series of brilliant writers from Spain where, contrary 
to the usual policy of not planting Roman colonies outside Italy, the only 
three transmarine colonies of Roman veterans and citizens were located at 
Italica (207 B. C.), at Carteia in Baetica (171 B. C.), and at Valentia (138 
B. C.): Seneca the elder and the younger, Columella, Pomponius Mela, Lucan 
of the Seneca family, Martial, Quintilian, and besides these writers the two 
great emperors Trajan and Hadrian. 


(b) The New Races 

The chaos of the barbarian invasions by tribes from the north left a shat- 
tered magnificence in Italy after the most astonishing shock of the capture 
of Rome by the West Goths (Visigoths) under Alaric in 410 before they 
passed on to Spain. Then the Vandals, a kindred Teutonic tribe, after 
migrating through Spain into Africa, made their thrust at Rome from Car- 
thage under their King Gaiseric (429-477), taking the city in 455, plundering 
it for two weeks, and carrying off to Carthage the widow and two daughters 
of the recently assassinated emperor, Valentinian III. They also took posses- 
sion of Sardinia and parts of Sicily. 

3ut the East Goths (Ostrogoths) settled the sorry mess into which two 
emperors of the West ruling from Ravenna had plunged Italy. Honorius 
(395-423) had accused and in 408 on a foolish charge of high treason ex- 
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ecuted his great general Stilicho, who though a Vandal was his chief bulwark 
against Alaric and protector from the invaders. The romantic misadventures 
of his sister Galla Placidia with Alaric and his West Goths in Spain and her 
return to Ravenna and her banishment to Constantinople illustrate the in- 
credible confusions of the times. Her son Valentinian III (423-455) in rash 
madness slew in 454 with his own sword the great Roman statesman and 
general Aetius the savior of Gaul and Italy. Petty squabbles and feeble rulers 
among the Romans prepared the way for the energetic barbarians who put 
an end to the Roman empire of the West and established the Ostrogothic 
kingdom in Italy at Pavia and Verona, especially at Ravenna, which had a 
brief and unexpected Roman splendor tinged with Byzantine culture under 
Odoacer (476-493) and Theodoric (493-526). Their kingdom continued to 
hold an uncertain sway over the rest of Italy and Sicily till 555. 

Odoacer and -Theodoric had acknowledged a sort of vague overlordship 
to the Byzantines exercised by the eastern Roman emperors from Con- 
stantinople, but their successors set up independent claims, until under the 
aggressive reign of the emperor Justinian (518-527-565) his generals Belisa- 
rius and Narses conquered the Vandals and recaptured Africa and Sardinia 
(534) and also regained Italy and Sicily for a short while (535-555). The 
new Gothic king Totila was killed, and the Byzantines thus had a brief pos- 
session, till the Lombards, another branch of the great Teutonic stock, began 
coming down upon Italy and in overwhelming numbers by 568. 

Every event, even these devastating invasions, tended to bind Italy to the 
destinies of the West and to release her from the Byzantine empire at Con- 
stantinople which became always less and less Roman, more and more Greek 
and oriental. The Lombards after the capture of Milan in 569 took Pavia 
in 572 which henceforth became the royal residence. They gradually con- 
quered the rest of Italy, except the exarchate of Ravenna, which held out 
against them for more than a century of dwindling territory till 751. Besides 
Ravenna the Byzantines controlled Venice from 560 to c. 1000 and continued 
to rule most of Sicily till ousted from Palermo in 850 and parts of southern 
Italy especially Naples till driven from Bari their last stronghold in 1071. 

In the Lombard era a new power emerges to deal with these unassimilated 
elements of the population. The pope at Rome then was Gregory I the Great 
(590-604), who began to negotiate with the Lombards. Soon after the death 
of their first king Alboin they had split into some thirty-five duchies, of 
which the most important rulers were the duke of Friuli (Forum Julii) in 
northeastern Italy, the dukes of Tuscia (Tuscany) and of Spoleto in central 
Italy, and the duke of Benevento in the south, all of them practically inde- 
pendent of their king ruling at Pavia. Gregory twice made peace with the 
Lombards, with the duke of Spoleto in 592 and with the king of the Lombards 
in 599, both times independent of the exarch of Ravenna representing the 
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Byzantines at Constantinople. Over a century of dissensions ensued after 
Gregory’s death, when Liutprand an able Lombard king tried to extend and 
unify the Lombard rule over all Italy against the opposition of Byzantines, 
of popes, and of Lombard dukes. Liutprand’s successor Aistulf as king of 
the Lombards finally took Ravenna in 751 and moved on Rome. This gave 
a new branch of the Teutonic race its opportunity from the north: Pepin and 
his Franks came over the Alps with the pope Stephen II who visited him at 
his castle of Ponthieu in Champagne to appeal for help in 753. Pepin ap- 
peared before the walls of Pavia (754), but in force defeated the Lombards 
and turned over his conquests (756) to the pope Stephen II (751-756), thus 
foreshadowing by his gift (The Donation of Pepin) both the temporal power 
of the popes and the revival of the western empire by his son Charlemagne 
after his destruction of the Lombards (774-800-814). 

Even as far back as the time of pope Gregory I the Great, the patrimony 
of St. Peter comprised great estates in the Campagna, in Samnium, on the 
Adriatic coast, and a considerable portion of Sicily. It has been guessed that 
the area was something like 1900 square miles with an annual revenue of 
perhaps $2,000,000. Now Pepin’s donation of the definite districts around 
Ravenna and the Pentapolis (five cities) farther south raised the pope as a 
temporal prince to the level of his rank as a spiritual prince. 


(c) Charlemagne’s Italy 


Charlemagne the Ripuarian Frank in spite of his French name was at 
heart Teutonic and perhaps felt as little at home in Neustria, the land of his 
kinsmen the Salian Franks founded by Clovis (481-511) in the heart of 
France, as he did in the stranger and more Roman land of Aquitaine along 
the Pyrenees. But his interest in Italy and his work there were a permanent 
influence for linking the destinies of Italy still more with western Europe. 
The gradual transformation of the world of classical antiquity into the 
mediaeval and modern world did not come by leaps and bounds, but Char- 
lemagne had a significant part in those changes. His reign must be ranked 
along with such landmarks of history as the changing of Byzantium into the 
Roman capital by Constantine (Constantinople, 330 A.D.), the capture of 
Rome by Alaric (410), the Hegira or flight of Mohammed (622), the dis- 
covery of America (1492), the Reformation begun by Luther (1517), the 
French Revolution (1789-1795). Such events as these have no merely arti- 
ficial existence (Hodgkin, p. 3). 

“We can see that the thoughts of the great majority of civilized men were 
suddenly forced into a different channel by such events, that after they had 
occurred, men hoped for other benefits and feared other dangers than they 
had looked for before these events took place. And such a changeful moment 
in the history of the world was undoubtedly the life of the great ruler who 
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is generally spoken of as Charlemagne, and pre-eminently the year 800, when 
he was crowned as Emperor at Rome. 

“When Charles appeared upon the scene, the Roman Empire—at least as 
far as Western Europe was concerned—had been for more than three cen- 
turies slowly dying. ... The capture of Rome by Alaric in 410 had dealt 
the great world-empire a mortal blow, and yet so tough was its constitution, 
so deeply was the thought engraven even on the hearts of its most barbarous 
enemies, ‘Rome is the rightful mistress of the world,’ that it seemed as if 
that world-empire could not die. The Visigoth, the Ostrogoth, the Vandal, 
the Burgundian, the Lombard, coming forth from the immemorial solitude 
of their forests, streamed over the cities and the vineyards of the Mediter- 
ranean lands, and erected therein their rude state-systems, their barbaric sov- 
ereignties ; but even in framing their uncouth national codes they were forced 
to use the language of Rome; in government they could not dispense with 
the official machinery of the Empire; in religious affairs, above all, they found 
themselves always face to face with men to whom the city by the Tiber was 
still Roma caput mundi. Hence in all these new barbarian kingdoms that 
arose on the ruins of the Empire there was a certain feeling of precarious- 
ness and unrest, a secret fear that the power which had come into being so 
strangely and so unexpectedly would in a moment vanish away, and that the 
Roman Augustus would assert himself once more as supreme over the 
nations. . . . 


“Had the Italian peninsula been less easily accessible by way of the Julian 
Alps, or had Rome been situated in as strong a position as Constantinople, 
it is possible that this secret belief in her rightful predominance might have 
won back for a Roman emperor that dominion over Europe which was in 
fact wielded for a time by the Roman popes. But the virtual transference of 
the seat of empire from the Tiber to the Bosphorus, which was the result of 
the foundation of the new Rome, and the frequent successful sieges of the 
old Rome, prevented the Roman emperor from thus reasserting himself. 
There were jealousies between Rome and Constantinople already before the 
end of the fourth century, and when under Justinian the Empire made its 
wonderful efforts to recover the ground which it had lost in Africa, in Italy, 
and in Spain, though these reconquests were effected in the name of a Roman 
Augustus, it was felt, and often loudly asserted, that the armies which fought 
under the imperial standards were Greek rather than Roman” (Hodgkin, 
pp. 3-5). 

The two journeys of Pepin king of the Franks at the call of the pope 
Stephen II are immensely significant for the bearing they have on the relations 
between the kingdom of the Franks and the popes. The previous pope had 
sanctioned Pepin’s elevation as king of the Franks in 751 and Stephen II, on 
his journey across the Alps in 753 to visit Pepin, lingered at Pepin’s castle of 
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Ponthieu in Champagne during the winter and in the words of the Liber 
Pontificalis “anointed the most pious Prince Pepin King of the Franks and 
Patrician of the Romans with the oil of holy anointing, according to the 
custom of the ancients, and at the same time crowned his two sons, who stood 
next him, in happy succession, namely, Charles and Carloman, with the same 
honor.” 

Charlemagne in like relations with the popes Hadrian I (772-795) and 
Leo III (795-810) on his four momentous visits to Italy (774 when he was 
crowned king of Lombardy, 781, 787, and most celebrated and most momen- 
tous of all 800), further enhanced the powerful military and secular support 
of the popes not only for making their spiritual power effective but their 
temporal sovereignty also. Not only did Charles destroy the enemies of the 
pope, the various dukes of the Lombards and the dukes of Bavaria, but he 
was reputed to confirm and enlarge the “Patrimony of St. Peter” which Con- 
stantine is said to have begun, which Pepin made secure, and which Charle- 
magne is now declared to have definitely defined. In return for this Leo III 
on Christmas day of 800 in St. Peter’s at Rome placed a golden crown on 
Charlemagne’s head and clothed him in the purple mantle of empire with the 
solemn words Karolo Augusto a Deo coronato magno et pacifico imperatori 
vita et victoria, “Long life and victory to Charles the August, crowned by 
God as the great and peaceful emperor.’’ Charlemagne seemed to have mis- 
givings about such a momentous step which Pope Leo seemed to have con- 
trived without Charlemagne’s full consent. According to his friend and 
biographer, Einhard, he said “Would that I had never entered St. Peter's 
on Christmas Day.” At all events, according to the Liber Pontificalis the 
donation of Charlemagne included practically the whole of Italy, except Pied- 
mont, Lombardy north of the Po, the city of Naples, and Calabria. It is 
even claimed that the donation included territories like those of Venetia and 
Istria which did not come within the Lombard territory and were really 
connected with the Eastern Empire. In actual result, however unbelievable 
Charlemagne’s proposals may seem, he exalted the pope to the level of one 
of the great princes of the earth, meaning perhaps to place him a little lower 
than himself as the only Roman emperor in the West since 476. Under his 
protecting wing the pope would be safe and secure from any disturbance 
from the Eastern Empire at Constantinople. Charlemagne by creating the 
Holy Roman Empire had at the same time contributed, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to the ultimate transformation of the western church into an abso- 
lute monarchy under the headship of the pope. 


(d) More Strange Populations 


A totally different element was now being added to the population in the 
south by the Moslems from Africa. The Arabic Saracens and the African 
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Berbers began to get a foothold in Sicily by 837. Palermo (Gr. Panhormus, 
Arab. Balerm) became the Moslem capital by 850, and they overran Syracuse 
with all the island from 878 to 902. The Byzantine duke of Naples called 
them to help against the Lombard duke of Benevento in 837, and then they 
defeated the Venetians, made Bari in Apulia their headquarters, overran 
southern Italy, scoured the western coasts, and plundered the suburbs of 
Rome in 846; until they were ousted from Bari in 871, finally confined to 
Sicily (915-1050) and to Sardinia which they held from the eighth century 
till the Genovans and the Pisans came in 1015-1025. These Saracens in 
Sicily created at Palermo their capital a center of refinement, prosperity, 
luxury, and learning equal to what the Ommayad califs had done at Damascus 
(661-750) and later at Cordova (755-1036), what the Abbassid califs con- 
tinued to create at Bagdad (750-1256), and still later in another center by 
the Fatimite califs at Cairo (969-1517). These orientals are almost the last 
comers among the races of Italy, giving still to southern Italy and to Sicily 
a more varied and complex population than any other part of the present 
kingdom of Italy. Southern Italy was also much altered in population by 
renewed immigration of Greeks under the Byzantines from the sixth to the 
tenth century. 


The last addition to the racial complex of the south was the Normans, not 
very different from the Goths, the Lombards, and the Franks of the north. 
Of all the wide wanderers the Norse were the most noted. The half mythical 
Rollo (876-927) settled Normandy, while others went to the islands north 
and west of Scotland, and still others drove straight through the continent 
and founded the principalities of Russia at Kiev (850) and Rurik at Nov- 
gorod not much later. Still others as Danes went to England finally being 
ruled by king Canute (1016-1035). Far to the south others roamed through 
the Mediterranean till they are found in southern Italy establishing them- 
selves as dukes of Aversa about 1030 and in the district of Melfi. There 
were several counts of Apulia until Robert Guiscard, a younger brother of 
the family, became duke of Apulia and Calabria, with the sanction of pope 
Nicholas II, whose vassal he pretended to be from 1059, and at times 
was the protector of pope Gregory VII (Hildebrand) against Henry IV. 
He and his youngest brother Roger gained the whole of south Italy and 
drove the Greeks of the eastern empire out of Bari in 1071. The two 
together regained Sicily in 1072 and protected Gregory VII against Henry IV 
by burning Rome in 1084. His brother Roger I is succeeded as king of 
Sicily in 1106 by Roger II who rules over Sicily and Naples from 1127 to 
1154 as a most brilliant patron of Christian and Moslem learning and culture. 
This Norman Saracenic brilliance at Palermo lasted till seized in 1194 by 
the Hohenstaufen Henry VI, son of Frederick Barbarossa. 

These complete the total mixture of races out of which the modern 
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Italians have been compounded into the varied patterns of the mosaic. Hence- 
forth it is not so much the influence of outside invaders as of the development 
of both individual and common ideas and achievements. In the central por- 
tion of the peninsula the old stock has remained predominant, strictly moulded 
by the antique Roman of Latium; in the southern portion the blend of Greek 
and Carthaginian and Saracen and Italian is not yet complete and always 
different from the rest of the kingdom; while in the north the racial charac- 
ters are more nearly like those of western Europe. 


5. Tue Irauians ACHIEVE REVIVAL 


Innate in the system created by Charlemagne were the seeds of intense 
rivalry and bitter struggles between the popes and the holy Roman emperors, 
who might not be as tolerant of each other’s pretensions as in the first reverent 
satisfaction of both sides at the splendid inauguration of the Holy Roman 
Empire and the temporal sovereignty of the popes in 800. 


(a) Popes and Emperors 


Charlemagne’s grandfather, Charles Martel (720-741) had already estab- 
lished a precedent for later emperors by feeling compelled to lay his hand 
upon some of the accumulated wealth of the great possessions of the church 
in Gaul for the defense of Gaul and Christendom. He did it in the most 
dangerous way for the church by conferring prelacies and abbacies on trusty 
friends and followers, men without any pretensions to the spiritual character 
but upon whom he might rely to use the church’s wealth on the right side. 
Three or four centuries later in the days of Hildebrand and the Franconian 
emperors these controversies took peace from the earth (Hodgkin, p. 61). 


The trial of strength came when Henry IV (1056-1106) though a layman 
undertook to name and invest bishops and lower clericals, which was bitterly 
resented by the pope Hildebrand, Gregory VII (1073-1085) supported by 
the great Countess Matilda of Tuscany (1069-1115) at whose castle of 
Canossa near Reggio the pope humiliated the penitent emperor with the 
thunders of excommunication. Hildebrand finally saved himself from the 
emperor only by calling to his aid Robert Guiscard and his Normans, who 
drove Henry off from the siege of Rome by burning the city, plundering and 
pillaging its treasures (1084) far more disastrously than the Goths and Van- 
dals had done. Hildebrand retired with the Normans to Salerno and died in 
disappointment there the next year. The struggles over the right of lay 
investiture and other rights went on for generations. 


During these struggles some cities had opportunity to escape interference 
long enough to grow into important seaports: Gaeta, Naples, Amalfi, Pisa, 
Genoa, Venice. The crusades relied upon the fleets of Venice, Genoa, Pisa, 
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and Amalfi which made these large military expeditions possible from that 
momentous day at Clermont-Ferrand in 1095 to the others in 1144, in 1187, 
and on to the pitiful children’s crusade of 1212. 

After the disorders in the succession to Charlemagne’s empire, some sem- 
blance of stability was effected when Otto the Great (936-973) was elected 
emperor of the Roman Empire of the German Nation. During these long 
struggles among the great and mighty the flourishing trade guilds were estab- 
lished and the free communes and the great republics arose from about 1000. 
Venice most of all continued signally this civic and commercial type of aristo- 
cratic republic as late as 1600 and with periods of revival even to Napoleon’s 
conquest in 1797. 

There arose at this time also the numerous schools out of which grew the 
score of universities. It was in the north that the marvelous growth of free 
towns and organized guilds of workers took place. By 1100 in the communes 
of Lombardy their capitani and that part of the popolo who were freemen 
shared the responsibility of electing and the privilege of being elected to office. 
These were rather aristocratic governments, though they were quite liberal 
compared to the feudalism of France. They gave a very stirring and vital 
community life. This community life was vigorous, especially in Milan, as 
early as 1036, which came directly in conflict with Frederick I Barbarossa, 
the holy Roman emperor (1152-1190) of the house of Hohenstaufen, who 
was also in conflict with the popes Hadrian IV (1154-1159) and Alexander 
III (1159-1181). 

After he captured Milan in 1158 a great assembly of doctors of law from 
Bologna at the Diet of Roncaglia near Piacenza were assisted by two consuls 
as representatives from each of the fourteen towns to define the rights and 
regalia (revenues, etc.) of the emperor. The jurists with their prepossessions 
of Roman law and authority were inclined to side with the emperor. The 
Milanese rebelled and Frederick stormed their city in 1162. As a conse- 
quence they formed a great coalition of the freedom-loving and prosperous 
cities. The roll-call of the Lombard League formed 1164-1167 shows the 
importance of this list of honor: Venice, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Treviso; 
Cremona, Mantua, Brescia, Bergamo; Milan (which had been nearly 
destroyed), Piacenza, Parma, Ferrara, and unwillingly Lodi; Modena, Bo- 
logna; and the list grew to 36 cities by 1174 extending from Rimini on the 
Adriatic to Genoa on the west. Turin in Piedmont remained loyal to the 
emperor. Pavia was held in restraint as the capital of Frederick but was 
finally forced to come in. These were the cities where the universities were 
taking shape and now they demonstrated their organized might by routing 
Frederick in a field battle at Legnano near Mantua in 1176 and driving him 
across the Alps. At Constance in 1183 Frederick made peace with the pope 
Lucius III and ratified the freedom of the cities. 
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Tuscany also saw the rise of free towns a little later of which Florence, 
Pisa, Lucca, and Siena were conspicuous. Though Florence had only 21 
guilds of artisans yet their influence was not only industrial and economic 
but political and social also. Everywhere in the north these guilds were 
sometimes brotherhoods for religious and philanthropic and sometimes for 
artistic purposes. Their privileges frequently led to municipal independence. 
Local dukes also like those at Gaeta, Amalfi, Naples, and Venice had devel- 
oped their own governments back in the struggle between the Lombards and 
Byzantines (568-754), while Charlemagne had swept away the Lombards 
and left the towns of Lombardy quite free under their bishops and abbots 
rather than the lay counts (774-1000). And then after the bitter struggle 
between Gregory VII (Hildebrand) and Henry IV over lay investiture 
there ensued a protracted strife between the Hohenstaufen emperors and 
the popes from the time of Innocent III (1198-1216) and Frederick II, which 
gave the cities and communities rare opportunities to strike a blow for their 
own freedom. The guilds as representatives of the workers and the common 
people had great influence in helping to elect the new kind of officers called 
consuls. 

The towns in Lombardy and Tuscany about 1200 changed from the rule 
by a board of consuls, who had formerly directed the municipality, to a single 
official with supreme authority called podesta (Lat. potestas, “power’’) to be 
elected annually from some other city. About this time their civic pride 
showed itself in town halls built for the business and ceremonial uses of the 
city (municipio, where the podesta officiated and received state guests). Some 
of these were splendid structures often with imposing bell-towers like the 
buildings still to be seen at Padua (Palazzo della Ragione with its Salone, a 
magnificent hall), at Florence (Bargello 1256 and Palazzo Vecchio), at Siena 
(Palazzo Pubblico or Civico with its glorious Torre del Mangia), at Milan 
(Palazzo della Ragione), at Venice (Palazzo Ducale, late Gothic of 1309), 
at Mantua (Torre dell’ Orologio in Piazza Sordello and the Gothic Palazzo 
della Ragione), at Bologna (Palazzo del Podesta of 1201, rebuilt 1492 and 
the Gothic Palazzo Comunale of 1290), at Verona (Palazzo della Ragione or 
del Comune of 1193, the old Municipio). 

The age of the despots originated in the period when Frederick I Bar- 
barossa’s grandson, Frederick II (1197-1250) the Hohenstaufen king of 
Sicily, and Otto [V (1208-1218) of the house of Welf began a struggle over 
the imperial crown lasting for over a century. Almost every city in northern 
Italy divided into factions: the Guelphs in support of Otto and his house, 
the Ghibellines in support of Frederick and his house (named from an estate 
of the Hohenstaufen called Waiblingen). When Frederick antagonized the 
pope in 1228 the papal adherents also adopted Guelph as their fighting name 
against the emperors. 
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Innocent III pope 1198-1216 was a proud noble of the counts of Segni 
and had studied at Bologna and Paris, whose favorite saying was, “We are 
established by God above peoples and above realms.” Thorndike, p. 435, 
gives this picture of his aims and ideals: 

“In many ways, indeed, the Church was comparable to the Roman Empire of 
old, whose territorial and administrative organization it had taken over and whose 
official language, Latin, it still maintained in its services, records, and literature. 
Both were international in character. Every one recognized the pope as every one 
had worshiped the emperor. The Church had its legal system and courts. Its 
cathedrals added to the massive architecture and stately sculpture of triumphal 
arches and amphitheaters the glorious radiance of stained glass and the diaphanous 
stone lacework of spire, pinnacle, and flying buttress. Its missionaries and crusaders 
on the frontiers of Christendom were like the ancient legionaries on the Roman 
borders. Its monasteries were scattered over the face of the land as thickly as had 
been the Roman military camps and colonies. Its secular clergy correspond to 
the administrative bureaucracy of the Empire. And at the head and center of it 
all, watching over the whole world, interfering in everything, exercising temporal 
as well as spiritual power, receiving reports and questions and appeals from all 
quarters, and reserving to himself the settlement of all questions in the last resort, 
sat Innocent III with an authority quite comparable to that of a Trajan or a 
Diocletian.” 

Gregory I the Great (590-604) also a noble of the gens Anicia of Rome and 
a scholar of distinction along with Ambrose, Augustine, and Jerome were the 
four doctors of the Latin church in the west. He wrote sermons, the Gregorian 
chants, and important theological works. His chief distinction was to exalt 
the power of the papacy and to send out missionaries of the famous order 
founded at Monte Cassino in 529 by Benedict of Nursia (484-543), who as 
the army of the church established numerous monasteries in England, France, 
and Spain. 

Hildebrand, Gregory VII, was of peasant parentage whose abilities raised 
him to the head of the church and plunged him into fierce controversies with 
Henry IV, a fitting prelude to the ambitions of Innocent II. This latter 
pope hunted out heresy and found new weapons of orthodoxy in the preach- 
ing friars of St. Dominic (1170-1221) of Osma in Spain who helped in 
the crusade against the Albigenses and the lowly mendicant friars or minor- 
ites of St. Francis of Assisi (1182-1226). These friars were used as inquisi- 
tors by later popes for the unspeakable horrors of the inquisition. 


(b) The Romance Languages 

Italy was late in developing a native language and literature due doubtless 
to more unbroken Roman traditions and literary ties with Latin and native 
feeling for the structure of that language. It was away from Italy on the 
edges of the Roman and Latin culture, away from its central stronghold, that 
vernacular languages and native literatures developed. 

After the decay of classical Latin, when a definite Roman nation had 
ceased to exist, the writings of the Church Fathers and the Gallic poets still 
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show Latin more or less correct and in direct imitation of the great Roman 
writers though in a somewhat artificial atmosphere. In Italy too the poet 
Claudian of Alexandria (365-408) celebrated at the imperial court in Ravenna 
the deeds of Theodosius, Honorius, and Stilicho. Somewhere about 400 the 
restraints of literary convention had vanished with Latin literature, while the 
popular or rustic or illiterate speech of everyday unhampered conversation, 
foretold in the language of Plautus and in many writings throughout the 
classical era, now became the dominant Romana lingua and increasingly so 
from about 550 to 775. In these last stages the growth of Christianity in 
the West determined the trend of Church Latin which was consciously written 
like the spoken Latin current all around the monastic establishments of the 
Benedictines. These Christian writings were meant definitely in usum vulgi, 
“for the use of the crowd,” “for the use of the common people.” Examples 
are the Vulgate Bible of Jerome (400); sermons of St. Germain at Paris 
(576), of St. Caesarius at Arles (543) ; lives of the saints by Fortunatus of 
Italy, bishop of Poitiers (600); Gregory, bishop of Tours, who wrote Mir- 
acles of St. Martin and Historia Francorum (594) and who, confessedly 
speaking the illiterate Latin, consciously wrote in the vulgar manner to be 
understood by the Christian masses as the means of Christian culture through 
the medium of his living language and his people’s. Later came Fredegarius 
and associates in Historia Francorum (640), the Liber Francorum (730), 
the Salic laws (450-650), the formularies (500-775) ; other lives of the saints 
(675-800); the glosses of Reichenau or warnings against corrupt usage 
(800). These writings grafted upon the Latin of popular speech had done 
their perfect work in Gaul by Charlemagne’s time among the new settlements, 
future villages and towns where the Benedictines were doing their missionary 
work. These centers have been estimated at fully ten thousand (Henri F. 
Muller, p. 23). French emerged the first of the Romance languages (800- 
1500), with almost a clear specimen in the Strasbourg oaths of 842. 
Charlemagne and Alcuin as definitely and consciously revived classical 
Latin in the attempt to return to the status of three or four centuries earlier ; 
and this, parallel with the growing Romance tongues, is properly called 
Mediaeval Latin (800-1500). The Latin used in ordinary speech, in the 
church services, and in law for the masses was so cultural and so widespread 
in Gaul among all the commons, that it was remaking their mental attitude 
and ingrained in their thinking as the vehicle of Christian teaching. After 
thirty years of Charlemagne’s restoration of classical grammatical Latin, the 
church council at Tours in 813, just the year before Charlemagne’s death, 
declared that the church must use rustica Romana lingua. Henceforth the 
revived classical Latin was used as the scholarly and learned language, begin- 
ning with Charlemagne’s contemporaries Paulus Diaconus of Lombardy (His- 
toria Longobardorum) and Ejinhard his biographer. The great scholastics 
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Anselm, Abelard, Peter the Lombard, John of Salisbury, Aquinas continued 
the tradition, which became the daily habit of the scholars in the universities. 
The Italian humanists devoted great pains to writing elegant Latin from 
Petrarch (1304-1374) the morning star of the great Renaissance in prose 
and poetry, in Latin and Italian; Leonardo Bruni (1369-1444) the scholarly 
historian and critic; Lorenzo Valla (1407-1457) fearless and able critic of 
church and letters; Aldus Manutius (Aldo Manuzio 1449-1515) and his 
youngest son Paolo Manuzio (1512-1574) the famous printer-scholars of 
the Aldine editions at Venice; on to Jacopo Sannazaro (1458-1530) who 
adorned Naples with Latin lyrics of local scenery and his delightful Piscatory 
Eclogues. 


So engrossed did they become with the manner and form of writing Latin 
that at last they were again losing sight of the great Latin and Greek classics 
from which they had gained their regeneration of culture and knowledge. 
Latin and Greek literatures were the live subjects then, but these writers of 
Mediaeval Latin tended to lose sympathy and vital contact with the enthusi- 
asms of the great Renaissance now vanishing behind them. The purists had 
gone so far in their narrow formalism, supposedly derived from Cicero as 
a model, that the Dutch humanist and theologian Erasmus (1465-1538) 
rebuked them by his devastating satirical dialogue Ciceronianus. 


(c) The Italian Language and Literature 


As the French vernacular began earliest of all to become a living language 
of metamorphosed Latin, slowly germinating and budding into grace of 
expression, France led in the creation of mediaeval literature both in prose 
and poetry. In the north of France was written about 1050 the earliest epic, 
the Chanson de Roland, in ten-syllable lines with assonance in successive end- 
ings, not strict rime, dealing with Charlemagne’s retreat from Spain and the 
heroic death of Roland at Roncesvalles. The nameless poets of the north 
also wrote numerous chansons de geste from about 1100 to 1300, most of 
them romances of Charlemagne. Lyric poetry of love and chivalry, war- 
songs, elegies, and satires too flourished in the south in that form of Latin 
called Provengal, written by numerous poets called troubadours, mostly lords 
or of the higher social level. Of these Provengal trowbadours the first is Guil- 
hem (William) IX duke of Aquitaine (1086-1127). They were literary 
artists with a love of nature too, writing in this sweet and musical language 
with every variety of meter and elaborate rimes. All this flowering of song 
went down in the tornado of cruel persecution in the crusades against the 
Albigenses (1208-1229). 


The trouvéres of northern France developed 1200-1300 the courtly epic, 
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inferior to the Chanson de Roland or the lyrics of the troubadours. One 
trouvere of the thirteenth century named three great themes : 

“Ne sont que trois matiéres 4 nul homme entendant, 

De France, de Bretaigne, et de Rome le grant.” 
The chansons de geste dealt with “the matter of France.” “The matter of 
Britain” was especially recounted by Chrétien de Troyes in his Tristan (1160), 
Lancelot (1170), Perceval or the Graal (1175); others told of Arthur and 
his knights. Such romances as those of Aeneas or Brutus, of Alexander the 
favorite hero, come under “the matter of Rome.” The fabliaux 1150-1325 
were short stories in verse for the common people, descriptive of their life 
and full of good-natured satire. The Spanish language and literature also 
were beginning earlier than Italian. The Poema del Cid was an epic written 
in old Spanish with a Spanish hero about 1150 to 1250, and Alfonso the Wise 
of Castile (1252-1284) encouraged writing in Spanish. 

It was from these two countries that poetry came into Italy through Sicily 
and the south. Roger II, the Norman king of Sicily (1127-1130) and of 
Naples also (1139-1154), made Palermo a cultured center; and Frederick II, 
the Hohenstaufen (1198-1208-1220-1250), king of Sicily and later of the 
Romans, crusader and enlightened monarch, was himself a poet and man of 
learning, sending Latin translations of the fuller Aristotle to Bologna and 
Paris (c. 1220). As patron of literature and science he gathered around 
himself a circle whose writings in Sicilian or in southern Italian made Sicily 
the cradle of Italian poetry. His son Manfred, king of Naples and of Sicily 
(1250-1254-1266) and the younger son Enzio king of Sardinia captured by 
3ologna 1249 were also poets and patrons of literature. 

If Sicily and the south were the cradle of Italian poetry, Florence and the 
north were its nursery. Dante (1265-1321) looked back upon Frederick II 
as the father of Italian poetry and gave due credit to his predecessors in 
Lombardy, but it was Dante himself who raised Italian poetry to world-wide 
renown and created from the dialect of Tuscany a dignified vernacular in 
prose as well (Grandgent, pp. 7-9). Dante’s writings established the Italian 
language as a worthy vehicle of literature for all later generations. He wrote 
scholastic Latin also, but his chief significance comes from his Italian works. 
In Vita Nuova, New Life, he writes of Beatrice in Italian prose with several 
specimens of the sonnet (sonnetto) and the ode (canzone). His Convivio, 
Banquet, was in Italian prose with three introductory odes (canzoni). He 
defends his mother tongue in a scholarly treatise written in Latin prose: 
De Vulgari Eloquentia, On the Common Speech, in which he mentions Fred- 
erick and his son Manfred with honor (I. xii. 1-9), and with the same respect 
a list of the great Roman writers (II. vi. 7). In this same treatise he names 
previous writers of Italian poetry and especially the poetae Bononienses 
(I. xv). He discusses the various dialects of Italy, rejects the southern in 
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preference for the Tuscan (I. xii. 9; xiii. 1), and declares that Italian is as 
suitable for literature as Provencal (Convivio I. x. 11-12; xi. 14). In Latin 
prose he also wrote a political treatise De Monarchia on the proper relations 
of popes and emperors. His greatest work of genius he wrote in exquisite 
and powerful Italian verse: La Divina Commedia, The Divine Drama, a long 
poem in a hundred cantos covering over three hundred and fifty pages in the 
critical text of the Dante Society, the three large divisions of which he named 
Inferno (1 plus 33 cantos), Purgatorio (33), Paradiso (33). “This mediae- 
val miracle of song” he wrote in the beautiful tersa rima, riming groups of 
three interlocking iambic verses of five accents (the series of rimes running 
1, 2, 1; 2, 3, 2; 3, 4, 3; etc., in three subdivisions), well represented except 
for the series of rimes by the following specimen from Longfellow’s transla- 
tion (Inferno I. 37-40) : 
“The time was the beginning of the morning, 
And up the sun was mounting with those stars 
That with him were what time the Love Divine 
At first in motion set those beauteous things.” 

The poetry which had come in from France through Sicily and Naples 
in the south was in contrast with the first great writer who wrote in native 
Italian. Dante was unlike in temperament and circumstance to those writers 
who were forming the French vernacular. The troubadours had expressed 
the joy of living in their lyrics, while the northern singers in their chansons 
de geste had expressed the excitement of battle and the vigor of manhood and 
the French fabliaux had shown the crude vitality of the commons. Dante 
on the other hand summed up in his poetry the great debt to classical antiquity 
based consciously and directly on Vergil and Statius and others of the 
ancients ; and he rehearsed also the turbulent wrangles of popes against holy 
Roman emperors and the fiercer local factions of Guelphs against Ghibellines ; 
besides all this his poetry breathed too the nobler aspirations of the age and 
exalted the true glories of religion. 

Subsequent Italian poetry has been largely political, one element in the 
triple power of Dante, and written mainly by nobles or men of higher social 
rank, quite like Dante the aristocratic Guelph. 


(d) Despotisms and the Arts 

In this state of affairs the cities were not molested, but in their days of 
independence quarreled with each other and some absolute ruler took away 
their political rights ; sometimes a podesta of the commune or of the guilds or 
of the people or even the vicar or bishop representing the pope transformed 
himself into a prince. These princes became great by subduing other cities 
with the help of some condottiere, a mercenary leader of daring and ability 
who hired his troops to the highest bidder. One must give due credit to these 
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despots for their ability, their patronage of artists and writers, their per- 
manent fame recorded in magnificent buildings. At their courts the Renais- 
sance had a fairer chance than at the schools and universities. 

Francesco Guicciardini (1482-1540) the greatest of the Florentine his- 
torians accepted the doctrine with sad knowledge of the prevailing corruption 
that it is better to be the subject of a prince like the Medici than of a republic, 
because the prince regards all alike as his subjects and every one can hope to 
be favored or employed. Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-1527) described these 
republics and also in his famous book, “The Prince,” explained to the be- 
ginner the rules for sure success as a despot. These rules are not so much 
cold-blooded cynicism as shrewd observation of what had been going on for 
a century, which he probably meant for wholesome satire. 

After the league of the Lombard cities had been defeated by Frederick II 
in 1237 he got possession of Florence and his terrible partisan Ezzelino da 
Romano from Bassano ruled Padua and Verona till 1259. At Milan the 
Visconti family (c. 1350-1450) absorbed most of the neighboring communes 
and developed a great duchy, followed by the Sforza family (1450-1499). 
To the east Verona was controlled by the Scaliger family (c. 1260-1387), 
Padua by the Carrara (1318-1405), and Mantua by the Gonzaga (1328- 
1627). At Ferrara the old and renowned d’Este family ruled from Oberto I 
(961) and Welf (1055) to Alfonso II (1558-1607), at Urbino was Federigo 
di Montefeltro as the chief in his family (1350-1508), and at Rimini that 
most gifted scoundrel of his family (c. 1250-1468) Sigismondo Malatesta, 
though all three cities were nominally in the papal states where other petty 
tyrants abounded. West of Milan princely dynasties had long continued to 
rule in Piedmont, Monteferrato, and Savoy. 

Of all the republics Venice remained the most free from despotic rule, 
Florence the most varied and humanistic. Venice from the first was an 
aristocratic republic of merchant princes, Florence was in government by 
turns a republic (1266-1429) and a despotism of bankers under the Medici 
(1429-1527-1650). Both alike have left a precious record in literature, art, 
and architecture of the uses to which they put their money. Venice not only 
expanded beyond the Adriatic and northeast into the Julian Alps (997-1423), 
but to the west and north, including Verona and Padua (1381-1426), thus 
bringing her into direct relations with Milan and on the south with Florence 
and the papacy. Formerly her relations had been mainly with Constantinople, 
now her interests are to rise or fall with Italy’s. 

Rome as the center of Christendom caught whatever tempests of state or 
doctrine were blowing in Italy or Europe. The popes had clung tenaciously 
to the idea of temporal sovereignty since Charlemagne’s day and had con- 
trolled the territory from Ravenna and Rimini and Ancona on the Adriatic 
diagonally across the peninsula on both sides of the Tiber and down towards 
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Gaeta. The high policies of the stronger popes like Innocent III made Rome 
the target for numerous seiges, but the prestige of Rome was still maintained 
in the epoch of the despots of Lombardy and the north, though put in great 
jeopardy by the removal of the papal residence to Avignon 1309-1377. It 
was then that Rienzi (Cola di Rienzo), “the last of the tribunes,” made his 
belated futile effort in 1347 to create a republic like that of ancient Rome or 
like those of Lombardy and Tuscany or Venice. After the popes returned 
the city regained its old importance from 1417, when vast wealth began to 
flow from the west. The Renaissance made itself felt here too, beginning 
especially in full tide with Nicholas V (1447-1455). 

In the south after Norman times Sicily was under the house of Hohen- 
staufen 1194-1268, then of Anjou 1268-1282, then of Aragon 1282-1442, 
with a period of arrogant rule of the Sicilian nobles 1302-1391, contem- 
poraneous with some of the despotisms of the north, but here mainly destruc- 
tive of culture and wealth. Naples was ruled by the house of Anjou from 
Charles I onwards 1266-1343-1442, when both kingdoms united but were 
detached from Italy and brought into the Spanish orbit by the rule-of Alfonso 
I of Aragon 1442-1458. They were ruled separately again but still under 
Spanish domination, until both were united under Spanish Hapsburgs and 
governed by two viceroys (1516-1700). 

It was in this age of despots that the splendor of the great Renaissance 
(1350-1550) fulfilled the promise of the first Renaissance (1000-1200), in 
language and learning, in literature, in art and architecture to match the grow- 
ing wealth and prosperity of Italy, which in this period of more than five 
hundred years was again become the school of Europe. 

One is almost reconciled to dukes and princes and popes in general when 
one surveys the works of these particular Renaissance lords, the splendid 
churches and palaces built and adorned by their munificence, the artists and 
literary men they appreciated and encouraged, the universities they founded 
or housed magnificently by their money, the prosperity and wealth they created 
and in a measure shared with their subjects. Florence became the center for 
philosophy, Rome naturally became the fostering mother of archaeology, 
Naples cherished poetry. 

Petrarch flourished then (1304-1374) the bright particular star of the fresh 
new search into antiquity at first hand through rediscovery of its actual litera- 
ture whose living value for him took form from an almost passionate admira- 
tion for Cicero and Vergil, gli occhi de la nostra lingua, “the eyes of our 
language” as he called them. Petrarch came from a Florentine family in 
exile at Arezzo, later at Pisa, then on to Avignon, whence he entered the 
University of Montpellier, later studying at Bologna. At Avignon he met 
the Laura of the famous sonnets written in Italian true to the preference set 
by Dante. Events at Rome stirred his patriotism saddened as he was by the 
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hopeless turmoil of the times. For his Italian sonnets but mainly for his 
inferior Latin epic on Scipio called Africa he was approved by the literary 
circle at Naples and crowned poeta laureato on the capitol at Rome. His 
more than three hundred sonnets mainly inspired by Laura, his forty-nine 
odes, and the six longer poems in terza rima like Dante’s constitute Petrarch’s 
source of influence on subsequent Italian poets and on English Chaucer. A 
small but notable part of his poems deals with “the ever exciting, ever hopeful, 
ever sad theme of Italy; and never in the long line of poets from Ennius to 
Carducci have the sufferings and hopes of Italy aroused a bard to appeals 
more manly yet more tender” (Everett, p. 22). The long roll of Italian 
poets would pay tribute to the romanticists Boccaccio (1313-1375) and give 
luster to Luigi Pulci (1432-1487). His romance Morgante Maggiore on the 
legend of Orlando (Roland) introduces much broad fun. He used the stanza 
of eight lines (ottava rima) with alternate rimes in the first six lines and the 
last two lines a riming couplet, which was used so effectively by Byron in his 
“Beppo” and “Don Juan.” Count Matteo Boiardo (1430-1494) is sometimes 
called the father of romantic poetry, who used the old theme of the romances 
in his Orlando Innamorato, “Orlando in Love.” This poem reworked by Fran- 
cesco Berni (1490-1535) gained new life by touches of wit and satire and 
perfection of the ottava rima. But it was Ludovico Ariosto (1474-1532) 
whose genius raised this theme to epic greatness in his Orlando Furioso. He 
has humor not rollicking like Pulci’s nor satirical like Berni’s, but inherited 
directly from Boccaccio. He is dignified, but not with Boiardo’s solemn 
gravity. 

The genius of Italy was never more brilliant than in the days of Ariosto 
nor her political condition more contemptible than when Rome was humbled 
(1527) by the renegade Bourbon constable of France, the hireling of Ger- 
many. Ariosto, however, born of noble ancestors at Modena, student at 
Ferrara and friend of the d’Este family, is as typically Italian as Dante and 
Ariosto’s predecessors, more widely national perhaps than any even among 
his successors. “But Ariosto has something for every son of the beautiful 
country which the sea encircles and the Alps, which may speak alike to his 
heart and his head, to his common sense and his devotion, to his passion and 
his humor. The dreamy enthusiasm of the Celt, the artistic devotion of the 
Etruscan, the sturdy sense of the Roman, the versatile speculation of the 
Greek, the fatalism of the Saracen, the chivalry of the Goth, the enterprise of 
the Norman, have all contributed something to make up the poet of the 
Raging Roland” (Everett, p. 62). 

Poor gifted Torquato Tasso (1544-1595) of Sorrento represents the 
poetic genius of the south. He suffered many things at the hands of the 
d’Este princes and his own sensitive temperament and completes the group 
whom Italians with justifiable discrimination rejoice to call The Aour Poets: 
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Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso. His Gerusalemme Liberata in ottava rima 
an epic on the capture of Jerusalem in the first crusade introduces as hero 
the unhistorical Rinaldo d’Este. He gives us living portraits of the Christian 
champions with that profound religious feeling quite in the manner of Vergil 
and Milton. There is no want of manliness in Tasso’s poem, but to some 
readers he may seem too much influenced by Petrarch to tenerezza, not kept 
enough to austerity by Dante. 

The great artists of the period for their part spread before Italy and 
Europe the grand pageant of beauty in the color of painting and the form 
of sculpture and architecture in Florence, in Venice, in Padua, in Mantua 
(Mantegna), in Parma (Correggio), in Urbino, and in dozens of other 
centers of the north and also at Naples, preparatory to the great splendor of 
the High Renaissance about to center at Rome. 

“On the other hand, all the art of Florence, the art which was an inherit- 
ance from Giotto and Donatello, Masaccio and Lippo, and which was actually 
in the hands of Botticelli, Perugino, and Signorelli, was ready to pour, bub- 
bling at the point of its highest enthusiasm, into the channel of Papal service. 
Great artists stood clustered about the throne: Giuliano da Sangallo, founder 
of a dynasty of architects, Bramante, to whom had been allotted the planning 
of the greatest church in Christendom, humanists and poets and cardinals 
who were more famous as collectors than as temporal princes. Luca Signorelli 
and Pietro Perugino were still upon their scaffolding of the Sistine chapel; 
the young Michelangelo was already preparing his drawings, and soon would 
thunder and lighten from the vaulting. To conquer in such company was to 
conquer utterly; Raphael Sanzio was summoned from Florence by Pope 
Julius, and within a short space of time three peers, Bramante, Michelangelo 
and Raphael, as if so many counterparts of the triple ranges of their master’s 
tiara, crowned the art of the Revival in the Eternal City” (Blashfield, II. 
149-150). 


6. PERSONAL TRAITS 


The temperament and genius of the Italians, their quality and their 
defects, are always vivid and never neutral. Many observers, even those 
most appreciative of their qualities, record with frankness their defects. One 
of the best accounts I know is that of Tuker and Malleson in a book with 
the broad title Rome. They say the Italians’ self-interestedness and lack of 
the sense of personal responsibility are only equaled by the absence of all 
illusions, by hatred of shams, as radical as their freedom from hypocrisy. 

The lines of Italian development have always been intellectual rather than 
on the side of character and conduct. The intellect of the Italians, declares 
Mr. Tuker, has constantly spread a banquet before the spirit of Europe. But 
this observer also thinks that Italian intellect, the ability to play with ideas, 
is not the same thing as a lofty idealism. The Italian gift par excellence is 
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a vivid hold on the real. The Italian has only one use for an idea, he must 
see it as it is. Hence, he strips everything, tears away its draperies, exposes 
it to the garish, pitiless light of fact. Such a quality as this is intellectually 
valuable but morally disastrous. Hence, the contrast between the great sense 
of public decorum and the indifference to private decency. 

The Italian is perhaps the least sentimental man in Europe, his self- 
sacrifice and devotion to his family equal that of the Jews. He seems to 
have no capacity for friendship, but his sentiment does lend him a certain 
noble graciousness. It is a moving thing to see the sons bear the coffin of 
mother or father; the many ways in which the sentiments to the hearth and 
piety to the dead are expressed, the power of handling life lightly and of 
expressing feeling appropriately are admirable. 

The Italians do not have the habit of bragging as other nations do and 
their scepticism applies to themselves more than to others. No people are 
so ready for self-depreciation. At the same time this is not inconsistent with 
the utmost egotism. Italian civilization is imperialistic and social, not indi- 
vidual. The Italian has an apparent want of self-sacrifice except within his 
family, and this seems to be the great moral weakness of Italian character. 
But he does not wait to be told these things. He is the first to judge himself ; 
he has no illusions. 

This is the summary and high tribute Tuker and Malleson pay to the 
significance of Italy: “But that uninterrupted vision of reality which has 
relegated moral vision to the second place has bestowed on Europe not what 
is crude and naked and bare, but another mode of seeing, of feeling, of being— 
one of the great modes of human expression—art.” 

Another book giving valuable comments is by Miss Potter, The Colour of 
Rome, illustrated by Yoshio Markino. In the essay by the Japanese artist, 
p. XXVII, we have a very refreshing estimate of the Italians by an Oriental: 

“I was very often told that the Italians are ‘so immoral.’ I don’t think 
that is right judgment. The English moral is very beautiful indeed. It is 
something like a most beautiful box, outside of which is ornamented with 
all sorts of jewels; but it is well locked. A stranger like myself is quite unable 
to see the inside. I believe, or at least I expect, there are some precious jewels 
inside. But who could tell if there were dead shells instead? The Italian 
moral is different. I dare say they are not pearls, but their boxes are quite 
open, and anyone can see the inside. In one word, the Italians are more 
natural.” 

English-speaking travelers, like those of other races, may be divided into 
two sorts: those who protest against anything and everything different from 
their own habits or customs or personal inclinations; and those who delight 
in seeing the characteristic and individual lives of foreigners in all the 
genuineness of native and unfeigned behavior. The one forever grumbles 
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and stands aloof; the other eagerly observes, seeks sympathetically to under- 
stand, and ends by asking to participate as if to the manner born. The older 
English travelers and guide-books pay very little attention to the life of the 
people, none to the humbler or rustic classes. Nearly all were intent on the 
classical tour and were devoted to ancient times for readers at home looking 
for edification and improvement. Brockedon wrote a road-book; Eustace 
(1802 in four solid volumes) a classical tour; Galignani (1822) a guide to 
classical remains with “sketches of manners, society, and customs ;” Mariana 
Starke (8th edition 1833), who knew Italy by long residence, but has little 
thought except for the classical masterpieces, scarcely for anything as modern 
as “pictures of the old school” at Assisi, though she does describe a dance 
in a Tuscan village given to the inhabitants by her family and she has a good 
word to say for the common people of Naples. 

Dr. John Bell, a famous surgeon, criticizes mercilessly the anatomy of the 
ancient statues and scorns most of the architecture. Murray’s systematic 
handbooks came before the railways and gave an ordered authority in this 
world of individualism in taste and information. The American artist W. W. 
Story in his Roba di Roma and the English artists A. J. C. Hare and Edward 
Lear furnished the best guide-books of their day. Then came the great 
invasion of British and Americans as residents in the villas around Florence. 
Story in Rome and the Brownings in Florence were centers of these English 
colonies. Ruskin came and Henry James and Mrs. Oliphant who decries 
the Italian basilica, can see nothing but Gothic, and in her The Makers of 
Florence omits Lorenzo the Magnificent but gives two hundred pages to her 
hero Savonarola. Some among the later ones even seemed almost to protest 
any change made in the old landmarks by the Italians, almost resented the 
presence of Italians in their own country, as spoiling it for tourists. A recent 
book of description and travel-sketches admirably corrects that view by 
trying to see Italy as the Italians see it and as belonging to them by right: 
E. R. P. Vincent, The Italy of the Italians. Another must be mentioned for 
its sympathetic account of the peasants in Latium: Arnaldo Cervesato, The 
Roman Campagna. Equally interesting for the countryside is the book writ- 
ten by three widely travelled Englishmen, Eberlein, Marks, and Wallis, Down 
the Tiber and Up to Rome. I make four selections which speak for them- 
selves : 

P. 162. “The kindliness and goodwill of these country folk are simply 
amazing, and they are always ready to do one a good turn. This kindly spirit 
you will find not only in remote country places like Corbara, but very gen- 
erally throughout Italy. Is it any wonder that you cannot help loving the 
Italians?” P. 123. “Deruta pursues its beautiful industry (maiolica) un- 
troubled by the outside world, for this ancient hill town is in a remote part 
of Umbria and access is difficult as there is no line of railway anywhere near. 
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Consequently, it is not visited by tourists, especially as it has no notable 
‘sights’ to attract them.” P. 123. “Nevertheless, despite the fact that trav- 
elers know it not and rarely or never go there, Deruta is one of those many 
homely, pleasant, unpretentious places full of a peculiar kind of charm. Its 
attraction, apart from its highly picturesque quality, is the charm of those 
quiet, unassuming places whose people go composedly on, century after cen- 
tury, doing their duty ‘in that state of life unto which it hath pleased God to 
call them,’ and enjoying the beauties and the good things of their surroundings 
without sensational excitement.” P. 101. “In one group there were two 
Umbrian Madonnas eating watermelon and very deftly managing to do some 
needlework at the same time.” 

For the life of particular periods or places one often finds the best ac- 
counts in an unexpected corner of an alien treatise or in some socially vera- 
cious novel. A good way to study the mediaeval Florence of George Eliot is 
to read Blashfield, I. 201-254: Jn Florence with Romola. The Blashfields saw 
Florence in 1887, before the changes were made in the quarters surrounding 
the Mercato Vecchio then still picturesque and busy. In 1890-91 they saw 
these very landmarks swept away from the heart of Florence to create the 
new district around the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele (Blashfield, II. iii. 222- 
238). 

A wealth of information on Italian character and intimate social life may 
be gleaned from the pages of Marion Crawford who knew his Italy as few 
Americans know their own country. Crawford’s loci of narrative range 
from Venice to Sicily. In Stradella beginning in Venice, moving to Padua 
and Ferrara, ending in Rome, Crawford gives us Italy at the time when 
Louis XIV was in his glory and Charles II of England had been restored—a 
period when the bravi, protected as they often were by noblemen and even 
popes, were a factor to be reckoned with. Yet the bravo had a conscience 
which demanded that he provide masses for the soul he was plotting to send 
into the unknown. To kill a man was all in the day’s work, but to send him 
straight to hell was not the work of a gentleman. The same kind of con- 
science in identical circumstances actuated the peasant, Ercole, in Whosoever 
Shall Offend, although the period of time was some centuries later and the 
social status entirely different. In this volume the peasant, the innkeeper, the 
wine-carter on the Frascati road, all form an interesting study. Saracinesca 
gives us Rome just preceding the loss of papal power, and contains a par- 
ticularly interesting study in his reflections upon the composite character, yet 
the solidarity of the noble Roman life. These nobles had brought their 
Spanish, English, German, or French brides to Rome and all these threads 
became but patterns in the Roman fabric. This series of novels beginning 
with Saracriesca covers a period of three generations. Sant’ Ilario the second 
in the series describes the stirring events at the establishment of the kingdom 
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of Italy. Don Orsino gives a picture of the financial crash in Rome following 
upon the building boom and a period of inflation—a picture that our own 
times would have done well to ponder. Corleone shifts the scene to Sicily and 
makes us shudder at the power of the mafia: “The mafia is not a man,” 
answered San Giacinto, bluntly. “The mafia is the Sicilian character—Sicilian 
honour, Sicilian principles. It is an idea, not an institution. It is what makes 
it impossible to govern Sicily” . . . “or to live there . . . except with consid- 
erable tact.” An interesting backwash of the crusaders’ time is found in The 
Children of the King; fair-haired, blue-eyed Italians south of Amalfi—peas- 
ants, proud of their Norman kingly blood, who called themselves galantuomini, 
“gentlemen” who had once owned fair lands, and who “generation after gen- 
eration were christened Ruggiero, Guglielmo, and Sebastiano of the children 
of the King (dei Figli del Re).” 

Two of the keenest and finest minds of Italy have characterized the temper 
and needs of the Italians suited to their outlook upon life. Francesco de 
Sanctis, in 1870 at the end of his Storia della Letteratura Italiana points out 
the new roads which Italy must follow to regain her lost time: ‘“‘Her life is 
still external and superficial. She must seek to find herself with a vision, 
clear and disengaged from all veils and shams, looking at actuality with the 
spirit of Galileo and Machiavelli. Through this search into the true elements 
of its being, Italian understanding shall reconstruct its culture, restore its 
ethical values, renew its impressions, find in its intimacy new founts of 
inspiration: woman, family, nature, love, liberty, fatherland, science, virtue, 
not as glittering ideas, seen in space and revolving in the air, but as familiar 
objects, become the content of this spirit.” 

Aristide Gabelli writing in 1889 describes the ginnasio-liceo as he knew 
these schools before 1870: “The first four years were devoted to Latin gram- 
mar; then there followed one year of humanities and another of rhetoric 
which, together with the first four, constituted the ginnasio; the last two years 
of the course which made up the liceo were devoted to philosophy and mathe- 
matics. There was no instruction whatever in natural sciences. . . . We did 
not learn many facts, we actually learned very few; there was a great deal of 
vagueness and indecision in what we were learning. We were accustomed to 
be content with sounds and that something undetermined on which imagina- 
tion, emotions, and poetry thrive. But after all we used our heads; we were 
brought to cherish the beautiful; our emotions were kindled; we did accom- 
plish something. 

“I readily concede that an education of this kind is not suited to present 
needs. Not without purpose was it radically changed by us and even before 
us by the other nations of Europe. . . . Schools would have become an 
anachronism had they not assumed the scientific turn, the seriousness, and 
the very complexion of the time. All those memorized verses, all those 
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rhetorical exercises would be in manifest contradiction with present-day ten- 
dencies and needs. Having once accepted this truth, the doubt remains 
whether in this reaction after 1848, as is often the case in reactions, we may 
not have gone too far, and whether, in the desire to remedy certain undeniable 
defects of the old system, we may not have introduced the defects of the 
new” (E. Codignola in Educational Yearbook for 1930, pp. 362-363). 
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Education controlled and supported by the state is the child of democracy. 
Through it the modern democratic state provides for its own maintenance 
and advancement. The founders of our republic appreciated this relation 
between popular education and democratic forms of civic life. A statement 
somewhat as follows is in the constitution or its spirit is embodied in the 
laws of every state of the American Union: “Knowledge and learning gen- 
erally diffused throughout all parts of a state being essential to the preserva- 
tion of a free government, it shall be the duty of the general assembly to 
provide by law for a general and uniform system of schools, wherein tuition 
shall be without charge, and open equally to all.” 

Under this conception of the vital relation of education to the maintenance 
and advancement of democracy, there has developed in the United States a 
system of education publicly controlled and supported, which comprises the 
following types and grades of schools: (1) elementary schools, (2) high 
schools, and (3) higher institutions, including colleges and normal schools 
for teachers. 

From Table I, it will be observed that of all the pupils enrolled in regular 
session in publicly controlled and supported educational institutions in 1929- 
30, 82.75 per cent were in the elementary school. Likewise, of the teachers 
employed, 76.40 per cent were elementary school teachers. A further fact is 
pertinent in this connection, approximately two-thirds of our population never 
go beyond the eighth grade.1 That is, approximately two-thirds of our 
people receive all the formal schooling they ever receive in the elementary 
school. It is, therefore, on the elementary school that America must depend 
primarily for the inculcation in the on-coming generation, of those customs, 
traditions, modes of thinking, ideals, and habits of action essential to the 
maintenance and improvement of our democracy. The elementary school 
provides also the foundation of all higher education. By reason of the rela- 
tion of the elementary school to all publicly controlled and supported higher 
institutions and by reason of its fundamental relation to the maintenance and 
advancement of our democratic social order, it would be natural to suppose 
that the elementary school would be the first object of public solicitation, that 





*Phillips, Frank M., Statistics of State School Systems, Office of Education Bulletin, 
1930, No. 5, p. 16. 
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elementary school teaching would be a distinguished profession, that the 
social position of the elementary school teacher would be an exalted one, and 
that institutions preparing elementary teachers would be highly respected and 


liberally maintained. Precisely the opposite is true, as we will now proceed 
to point out. 




















TABLE I 
ENROLLMENT AND TEACHERS IN PuBLIC SCHOOLS 
Teachers 
Elementary High Higher Colleges 
Schools Schools Institutions | and Normal 
Schools 
TS SOD RR: 21,268,417! 3,911,279: 373,969? 145 ,407! 
TEE. 642,712 163 ,744 25,059 9,661 
Per Cent of Total Enrollment...... 82.75 15.21 1.45 .58 
Per Cent of Total Teachers.......... 76.40 19.46 2.98 1.16 

















Phillips, Frank M., Statistics of State School Systems, 1927-28, Bulletin, 1930, No. 5, 
Office of Education, Table 4, p. 18, and Table 10, p. 26. 


*Phillips, Frank M., Statistics of Universities, Colleges and Professional Schools, 
1929-30, Bulletin, 1931, No. 20, Table 2B, p. 21, and Table 3B, p. 25. 


*Foster, Emery M., Statistics of Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools, 1929-30, 
Bulletin, 1931, No. 20, Office of Education, Tables 8, 9, 14, 15, 19, and 21. 


Men, at least as teachers, have practically been driven from the elementary 
schools of America. For example, there were in the elementary schools of 
Continental United States in 1927-28, 642,712 classroom teachers. Of these 
10.81 per cent were men and 89.19 per cent were women and the per cent 
of men is decreasing from decade to decade. In California, for example, out 
of a total of 21,604 elementary teachers, only 828 are men; in Minnesota, 280 
out of 16,196; in Iowa, 340 out of 17,505; in New Hampshire, 57 out of 
2,069 ; and in Vermont, 85 out of 2,387.2 Indeed even in those states having 
a considerable proportion of men teachers in the elementary schools, these 
as a rule are in one-teacher rural schools and are mostly farmer-teachers. In 
short, elementary school teaching in the United States is in the hands of 
women and is looked upon increasingly as a woman’s job. 

It is not that we are opposed to women teaching in the elementary school. 
Quite the contrary is true. We do, however, believe that it is unfortunate 
that boys, to say nothing of girls, by hundreds of thousands, never come in 
contact in their entire elementary school career with a man teacher. More- 
over, the elementary school will never, in our opinion, be given the position 
it deserves in our democratic life, and elementary school teaching will be 


*Phillips, Frank M., Statistics of State School Systems, 1927-28. Bulletin, 1930, 
No. 5, pp. 26-28, and 50. 
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exceedingly slow in becoming a profession, so long as it is so largely in the 
hands of women, inevitably of unstable professional purpose. 

A glance at the salaries paid elementary teachers shows why men do not 
and will not take elementary teaching seriously as a profession and why it is 
a “blind alley” and “stepping stone” pursuit rather than as it should be in a 
democracy like ours, a distinguished and honored profession. The salaries 
of elementary teachers are in general the highest in cities and the lowest in 
the one-teacher schools of rural districts. For example, the median annual 
salary paid elementary teachers, in 1930-31, in cities of varying sizes, was as 
follows :* In cities of 


ee Se IID, oo nics ensscdccccvcnvcesres $1,162 
ee ey IR, 66 viccccneccsednassecuene 1,303 
Se a NNR, oc ccnecdcvncsecccessases 1,428 
30,000 to 100,000 population. ..................0008. 1,609 
Se Se I oo secs cccccncccssvesesns 2,118 


Low as these city salaries are for elementary teachers, those of the open 
country are still lower. For example, in Iowa in 1928-29, the average annual 
salary for rural teachers was $720;* in Tennessee, 1928-29, $618;5 in Maine, 
1927-28, $450;® in Nebraska, 1929-31, $885 ;7 and in Georgia, 1929-30, for 
men $501, and for women $662.8 

If the distinction between city and open country salaries are for the 
moment ignored, and if the distinction between elementary teachers and prin- 
cipals and supervisors is also ignored, the average salary possibilities in the 
field of elementary education are indicated by the average annual salary of 
elementary teachers, supervisors, and principals in sixteen well distributed 
states, which was, in 1927-28, $1,192.® 

Within recent years there has been much talk about appropriate salary 
schedules for teachers which take account of a reasonable subsistence wage, 
necessary savings, reimbursements for investments in training, increments 
for experience, etc. Rare indeed, however, has been as yet that city or that 
commonwealth which has provided at least for elementary teachers, salaries 





*Salaries in City School Systems, 1930-31, Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association, May 1931, p. 177. 


*A Census of the Public School Teaching Personnel of Iowa, Board of Education 
Examiners, 1932, p. 14. 

*Annual Report of the Department of Education of Tennessee, 1929, p. 26. 

*Report of the State Commissioner of Maine, 1928, p. 10. 

"Biennial Report of the State Department of Education of Nebraska, 1929-31, p. 115. 

"Biennial Report of the Department of Education of Georgia, 1928-30, p. 185. See 
also for detailed study, Gaumnitz, Walter H., Status of Teachers and Principals Em- 
ployed in the Rural Schools of the United States. Bulletin, 1932, No. 3, Office of Educa- 
tion, pp. 30-36. 


*Phillips, Frank M., Statistics of State School Systems, Office of Education Bulletin, 
1930, No. 5, p. 50. 
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even adequate to sustain, free from direct or indirect outside assistance, single 
women, to say nothing of men with families. 

With salaries for elementary teaching providing in most cases not even a 
“subsistence wage” for single women boarding, to say nothing of married 
men with families, it should come as no surprise that elementary teachers as 
a class are not only women but young, poorly prepared for their work, migra- 
tory, and after a few years of service drop out of teaching altogether. 

While data are not available to establish absolutely all of the above char- 
acterizations of elementary school teachers as a body, data are available from 
a sufficient number of states to give a good cross section of existing condi- 
tions. For example, as to age, as can be seen from Table II, 23.5 per cent 
of all teachers, nation-wide, in one-teacher schools, are twenty years of age 
or younger; while in Arkansas, 33.6 per cent; Iowa, 35.3; Missouri, 37.2; 


TABLE II 


Per CENT OF TEACHERS IN ONE-Room RuRAL SCHOOLS TWENTY YEARS OF 
AGE OR YOUNGER! 



























































| Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Total Per 
| Sixteen Seventeen Ninteen j|Cent Twenty 
State? | Years of to Eighteen | to Twenty | Years of Age 
| Age or Less Years of Age | Years of Age} or Younger 
EE eet rne eae meee . Se acer | 3.3 9.2 12.5 
Arkansas a es 0.8 | 12.4 20.4 33.6 
Ee eee eres ahs eccueaahe : 2.1 21.3 23 .4 
SSSR ET eae ena | 0.6 Fu 16.0 18.5 
SELLER AON | ae: 2.7 16.5 19.2 
EEE S ei a ett ae ee ee | 0.3 | $3.2 31.8 35 .3 
Mississippi............... | ee ee 15.6 15.6 
Missouri... | 0.4 8.4 28 .4 37.2 
0 ee 0.2 17.2 26.1 43.5 
North Dakota........... a 0.1 a2 16.3 18.5 
Oklahoma............. | 0.4 4.6 15.7 20.7 
Tennessee | 1.4 22.2 23 .6 
Virginia... ee eee 1.1 8.6 9.7 
i = | 1.0 6.0 20.8 27 .8 
Total of United States........... = 0.2 3.7 19.6 23.5 











*These data are from “Status of Teachers and Principals Employed in the Rural 
Schools of the United States,” Bulletin No. 2, Office of Education, 1932, pp. 114-115, by 
Gaumnitz, Walter H. 


*This table does not include all the rural teachers in each state but represents an 
adequate sample. 
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Nebraska, 43.5, and Wisconsin, 27.8 are still too young to vote. Age condi- 
tions are better in town and city elementary schools. Yet even here the great 
body of elementary teachers are still relatively young and a majority have not 
as yet attained anything approaching cultural maturity. For example, in the 
town and city elementary schools of Iowa, in 1929, one-third of all elementary 
teachers were under twenty-five, and 65 per cent were under thirty-one years 
of age. Likewise, in New Hampshire, 66 per cent of all teachers are under 
thirty-four years of age. 

Under existing conditions, it is inevitable that the great majority of ele- 
mentary teachers in service are young. For in the majority of states the 
minimum age limit for teachers is eighteen years or less. “The minimum age 
fixed by State regulations for obtaining the lowest type of certificate is six- 
teen in one state, in four others it is seventeen, in thirty-one states it is 
eighteen years, in one it is nineteen, and in one it is twenty-three.’2* These 
age limits for teaching, with one exception, are obviously too low to warrant 
even sufficient physical maturity for teaching, to say nothing of adequate 
cultural and professional preparation. Indeed, they scarcely exceed in most 
states the age limits for common industrial employment. 

Not only are elementary school teachers in service young, but as a group 
they are poorly prepared, even when judged by acceptable minimum standards 
for elementary teaching. Even in Massachusetts, which probably has as well 
a prepared corps of elementary teachers as any other state in America, unless 
it be California or Arizona, only 4 per cent are, as can be seen from Table III, 
graduates of four-year colleges or teachers’ colleges ; 84 per cent have had two 
to three years above high school ; 7 per cent one year, and 5 per cent have not 
gone beyond high school. At the other end of the series are states like 
Arkansas, with 4 per cent of its elementary teachers college graduates ; 3 per 
cent with three years above high school, 16 per cent with two years, 15 per 
cent with one year, while 63 per cent have never completed or have never 
gone beyond high school. Of the thirteen states for which data are given in 
Table III, not to exceed nine—Arizona, Delaware, Massachusetts, Montana, 
New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma and Texas—have as many as 50 
per cent or more of their elementary teachers in service with two or more 
years of preparation above high school; while four—Alabama, Arkansas, 
Nebraska, and Tennessee—have less than 50 per cent of elementary teachers 
in service with two years or more preparation beyond high school. Indeed, 
four of these states—Arkansas, Nebraska, Tennessee, and Texas—have in 
excess of 30 per cent of their elementary teachers who have never even grad- 





*A Census of the Public School Teaching Personnel of Iowa, Board of Educational 
Examiners, 1932, p. 44. 

“Report of the State Board of Education of New Hampshire, 1930, p. 72. 

*Gaumnitz, Walter H., Status of Teachers and Principals Employed in the Rural 
Schools of the United States, Bulletin, 1932, No. 3, Office of Education, p. 110. 
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TABLE IIT 
PREPARATION OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS IN SERVICE 
% — = “7 c 
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*Data are from the Report of the State Department of Education for this year. 

*Salaries of Teachers, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Bulletin, State Department 
of Education, 1931, No. 9, p. 42. 

Rae considerable part of these teachers have had three years of preparation above high 

school. 

“Rural Elementary teachers only. 

*Adopted from “Study of the Elementary School Teachers in New York State,” by 
Coxe, Warren W., University of State of New York, Bulletin, 1931, No. 975. This 
study does not include New York City. 


uated from high school or have never gone beyond. Although corresponding 
data are not available for the other states, the above proportions doubtless 
hold more or less generally for all the states.1* That is, for the country as a 
whole approximately 25 per cent of all teachers in service have never com- 
pleted high school, 25 per cent have completed one year’s work beyond high 


*Biennial Survey of Education, 1926-28. Office of Education Bulletin, 1930, No. 16, 
p. 302. Burnham, Ernest, Twenty Years of Progress in the Training of Rural Teachers, 
Proceedings of National Education Association, 1928, p. 886. Also see, Biennial Report 
of the State Department of Education of Wyoming, 1926-28, p. 15; Biennial Report of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction of North Dakota, 1930, p. 35; Report of the 
State Board of Education of New Hampshire, 1930, p. 78. 
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school but less than two, and 50 per cent have completed two or more years 
beyond high school for the great task of preparing the future citizens of our 
democracy. 

Elementary teachers in service are not only young, and in view of accept- 
able standards on the whole are poorly prepared, but they are also as a class 
inexperienced. This is shown by the large proportion of beginning teachers. 
If elementary school teaching were a profession, teachers would continue in 
service until they were approximately sixty-five years of age. Hence, under 
normal conditions, allowing for ill health, death and possible changes, the 
number of new teachers entering the profession yearly would probably not 
exceed five per cent of the total in service. But, the number of beginning 
























































TABLE IV 
BEGINNING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Per Cent of 
All Elementary 
State Year School Teachers 
Who Are 
-Beginners 

NSO NEL AIRE SONATE RAO. 1929-30! 6.6 

(SE EE RE TO NOD OD TE NE ROR TE 1930-31! 6.6 

SEL ALOT AT OLE TE RTE 1930-31! 3.9 

LO RCN AN ET AOA TEE 1929-30! 17.92 
SERA ALATA, OA TTT | 1930-31! 9.12 
eae eee 6.7 

REID OT TROT ORATOR -| 1930-31! 28.17 
SOL OTE! OLEATE: 1929-30! 12.73 
ee est ads Sal intense 1930-31? 17.21 
ES ET LOR, OB 18 .83 
NSE se cnet OE UE 14.00 
ERS ESS RR pi nee PO ka OEE EE 1929-31! 10.11 
ESI SEED OO NRRL 1928-29: 14.83 
i ccsueeeeel 1928-291 12.23 
eas basinsemsnipiacnsnbocees Caer 9.45 
TERS ie 2 eae CO Oe 8 oe RTE ORC 1928-30! 14.59 











*These data are from the Report of the State Department of Education for this year. 

*Adopted from “Study of the Elementary School Teachers of New York State, by 
Coxe, Warren W., University of the State of New York, Bulletin, 1931, No. 975, p. 14. 
Does not include New York City. 

*Does not include City of Baltimore. 

‘Rural elementary teachers only. 
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elementary teachers required annually to maintain a given force is rarely less 
than double five per cent and generally several times five per cent. For 
example, even in Massachusetts, where conditions are probably as stable and 
elementary school teaching approaches as near a profession as anywhere in 
the United States, 9.12 per cent of the entire elementary teaching force, as 
can be seen from Table IV, were in 1930-31 beginners or new to the craft. 
In New York, 17.21 per cent of its elementary teachers are apparently new 
each year. In Nebraska, where rural teachers only are taken into account, 
28.17 per cent are beginners. In short, so unstable are elementary school 
teachers that in the country as a whole, the equivalent of the entire force must 
be recruited anew every five to ten years, varying with the state. 

The unstable character of elementary school teaching as a profession is 
also seen in the brief service of most elementary teachers. If elementary 
teaching were a profession, the average years of experience of those in service 
would probably not be far from twenty years. It is not so in elementary 
school teaching, as can be seen from Table V. In Michigan, for example, 
only 53 per cent of the entire elementary teaching force have seen four years 
or more of service; 47 per cent come, serve, and depart within the narrow 
span of three years or less. Indeed, 25 per cent have served not to exceed 
one year. Even in New York, 30 per cent and in Massachusetts 20 per cent 
of all elementary teachers in service round out their careers as elementary 
teachers within three years or less. 


TABLE V 
EXPERIENCE OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 





















































Per Cent Per Cent 
State Year One Year Per Cent Per Cent Four Years 
or Less Two Years | Three Years or More 

Experience 
Delaware.... 1930-31! | __- 9.90 Die 7.8 79.0 
Illinois...................... 1928-30! | 10.65 9.88 9.65 69 .82 
Maryland 1930-31! 13.98 8.38 8.51 69 .13 
Massachusetts 1930-31? 9.12 § 37 5.39 80.12 
Michigan.. | 1929-30! 24.90 10.91 11.03 53.16 
New York 1930-31? j 17.21 | 5 .44 7.18 70.17 

i 

Oregon | 192031 | 23.0 | ara 10. 49.8 
Wisconsin................ 1928-30! | 13.15 | 12.97 13.59 60.29 

















*Data taken from Report of State Department of Education for this year. 
“Salaries of Teachers in the Public Day Schools of Massachusetts,” Bulletin of the 


Department of Education, 1931, No. 9, p. 42. 


“Study of the Elementary School Teachers in New York State.” University of the 
State of New York, Bulletin, 1931, No. 975, p. 14, by Coxe, Warren W. Does not in- 


clude New York City. 
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The situation as to length of service of elementary teachers, as might be 
expected, is even worse if one-teacher rural schools only are considered. As 
can be seen from Table VI, the proportion of all teachers in one-teacher rural 
elementary schools, having served four years or more, ranges from 31 per 
cent in Nebraska to 58 per cent in Florida, while the proportion having served 
one year or less ranges from 14 per cent in Mississippi to 33 per cent in 
Nebraska. In short, states like Arkansas, Illinois, lowa, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wisconsin must recruit 
annually from a third to a fifth of all their elementary school teachers in one- 
room schools. The significance of the brief professional life of elementary 
teachers in one-room rural schools is further accentuated when the relatively 
























































TABLE VI 
EXPERIENCE OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS IN ONE-ROOM RuRAL SCHOOLS! 

Per Cent One Per Cent Per Cent - | Per Cent Four 

State? Year or Less | Two Years | Three Years | Years or More 
NN EEE IA AONE 17 .32 13.38 15.74 53 .36 
EDIRNE 20.12 14.45 i 52 .66 
TES 17 .20 11.82 13 .97 58.21 
Race Seen e renee mE 22 .46 14.38 9.97 53.19 
a ad 14.79 17 .92 14.03 53 .26 
cai 29 .48 20 .28 16 .63 33.61 
STEROL: 13.69 12.78 20.09 53.44 
ELT: 25.20 17 .96 13.17 43 .67 
EEO I 32.78 22.50 13.88 30 .84 
orth Delota....................... 28 .41 22.38 15 .06 34.15 
ose 30 .47 14.93 12.95 42 .65 
I 21.15 13.88 11.04 53.93 
Virginia ae ee aa 29 .55 12.70 11.60 46.15 
CE 24.81 15.72 13.76 45.71 
Total for United States...... 24.31 17 .07 13.25 45 .37 

















_ ‘The data for this table are taken from “Status of Teachers and Principals Employed 
in the Rural Schools of the United States,” United States Office of Education Bulletin, 
No. 3, 1932, p. 94, by Gaumnitz, Walter H 

*This table does not include all the rural teachers in each state but represents a sample 
of conditions. 
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large proportion in many states of all elementary children enrolled in such 
schools is taken into account.'* 



































TABLE VII 
“TURNOVER” 
OR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS WHO ARE NEw TO PRESENT PosITION 
Per Cent of 
All Elementary 
State Year Teachers Who Are 
New to Present 
—_— Position 
SLRS EE ee Se EOS Aes ON Pe 1930-31! 41.3 
Maryland? ................ aaah 1930-31! 13.1 
Nebraska?.................... eee MEE. Ve | 60 .68 
I a ae ee 23.10 
EE 29 .67 
EE Ee 54.33 
SEES EE Rd ILS ORR: 1927-28! 38 .00 
Ee eee ee 16.39 
Eee ea a ee ee 1929-305 36 .68 











*Data are taken from the Report of State Departments of Education for this year. 

*Does not include City of Baltimore. 

*Rural elementary teachers only. 

‘Data taken from Study of the Elementary School Teachers in New York State. 
University of the State of New York Bulletin, 1931, No. 975, p: 14. Does not include 
New York City. 

*Data taken from Teacher Supply and Demand in Oregon, University of Oregon 
Publication, Vol. 2, No. 5, 1931, p. 109, by Huffaker, C. L. 


Finally, elementary teachers as a class are migratory. As a rule they do 
not choose a community or town or city in which to teach and remain there 
throughout their teaching careers, whether short or long. They move 
from position to position and from school to school in the same place and 
also move from community to community. The proportion of elementary 
teachers new to their present position ranges, as can be seen from Table VII, 
from 13 per cent in Maryland to 54 per cent in North Dakota, whereas in 
Nebraska, where rural teachers only are considered, 61 per cent are new to 
their positions. This nomadic tendency is not necessarily to be imputed to 
elementary school teachers as such. Indeed, the primary cause of this con- 
stant change from position to position is the general public attitude toward 
elementary school teachers and the attitude of employing agencies or boards 
of education. The simple truth is that elementary school teaching is regarded 

“Towa had in 1929-30, 30.75 per cent of all elementary children enrolled in one-teacher 


schools. See Biennial Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1928-30, pp. 218 
and 225. 
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as a lowly calling. The public in general does not regard teaching in an 
elementary school as a man sized job, calling for ability, experience and pro- 
longed preparation. Most any one with a modicum of intelligence and learn- 
ing can teach elementary school children. In a word, the man “on the street” 
having little or no conception of the significance and social importance of 
elementary education, or of the difficulties of teaching elementary school chil- 
dren, or of what good elementary teaching is, has little respect for elementary 
school teachers as a class. Boards of education in general reflect this general 
appraisal of elementary teachers and of their work. An elementary teacher 
to them is an elementary teacher, one about as efficient as another, to be 
employed and discharged at will with little gain or loss to the children. Asa 
result, it is no uncommon occurrence, outside of large cities, for elementary 
teachers to have taught in as many different schools or places as the number of 
years they have been in service. This attitude of the public is also reflected in 
the relatively poor financial support given in general to teachers colleges and 
normal schools engaged primarily in the preparation of elementary teachers, 
and it is also reflected in the attitude of other higher educational institutions. 


Here then is the paradox which faces individuals and institutions genu- 
inely interested in the preparation of elementary school teachers: On the one 
hand, is the elementary school, undoubtedly among the most significant of all 
the institutions of a democratic social order, organically related to its main- 
tenance and advancement; on the other hand, there is a body of social servants 
engaged in elementary school teaching, in general, little respected, composed 
of women, poorly paid, poorly prepared, unstable and migratory, moving from 
school to school and teaching a few years and dropping out altogether. While 
these indisputable conditions vary from city to city and from state to state, 
in some form or other, they are generally present and determine in significant 
ways the preparation required of elementary teachers. They have rendered 
impracticable a careful analysis of the culture, the knowledge, the technique, 
and the skills requisite to do good elementary teaching, the development of 
appropriate programs of preparation, and the development of appropriate 
certification requirements or measures of the degree to which prospective 
teachers are appropriately and adequately prepared. In a word, they have 
thus far made it impossible to place the preparation of elementary teachers 
on a professional level and have kept it on an opportunistic and service basis. 
They have determined and will continue to determine to no small extent the 
intellectual, economic, and social type of student entering elementary teacher 
training institutions; the degree of real professional interests of the student 





“Bowden, A. O., What Is the Per Capita Cost of Educating Teachers in the Teacher- 
pains Institutions of the United States? School and Society, May 28, 1932, pp. 748- 
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body of such institutions, the standards of work that may judiciously be 
imposed, the character of the curricular offerings and the length of such 
curricula. 

It ought, in the face of these determining conditions to be obvious that 
teachers colleges and normal schools wholly devoted to the preparation of 
elementary teachers find their real work as much with the public as with their 
respective student bodies, and that they cannot elevate themselves to the high 
level of respected professional schools by legislative enactment, faculty reso- 
lutions, printed curricula, or accreditment. They will only achieve the high 
level of honored and respected professional institutions as the public comes 
to a better appreciation of the significance of the elementary school and as 
elementary school teaching achieves the status of a real profession. Elemen- 
tary teaching will become a profession only as the body of scientific knowledge 
related to elementary school teaching is enriched and the technical skills related 
thereto are multiplied, as elementary teachers in increasing numbers are 
animated by life career motives, and as the financial rewards become sufficient 


to attract and hold in the profession persons of high human and intellectual 
qualities. 














STANDARDS FOR THE TRAINING OF SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS IN THE SOUTH 


DOAK S. CAMPBELL 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Training school librarians in the southern states has only recently come 
to be recognized as a problem. The very recency of the problem, so far as 
its immediate aspects are concerned, makes it all the more difficult. It has 
had no opportunity to begin in a small way and develop through a long period 
of slow expansion and careful refinement. On the other hand, we have sud- 
denly found ourselves with a huge and immediate task which will not wait 
for deliberate solution. 

A review of the history of the school library situation in the southern 
states may emphasize the newness as well as the imperative nature of the 
problem. Of the 524 persons registered in the 14 accredited library schools 
in this country in 1925,1 only 46 were from the eleven states included in the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. Only 
one of the 14 accredited library schools was located in this area, and it had 
an enrollment of only 16 students. A few other southern schools were at- 
tempting to offer some training for school librarians but there was no coordi- 
nation of effort. 

There was a country-wide dearth of librarians for school libraries, par- 
ticularly in view of a rapidly awakening consciousness of the need of trained 
librarians in the schools. This need was greatly stimulated in the southern 
states by the activities of the Southern Association in producing standards for 
libraries in its accredited secondary schools. The attention of the Southern 
Association had been directed for a number of years to the woeful lack of 
adequate libraries in its high schools. Up to 1926, however, the only regula- 
tions contained in their standards regarding libraries required that “The 
library should have 500 volumes exclusive of duplicates and government pub- 
lications.””? 

At the annual meeting of the Association in 1926, a committee was ap- 
pointed to draft a set of standards for high school libraries. This committee 
reported at the annual meeting in 1927 and proposed standards were adopted 
by the Commission on Secondary Schools.* The following year, 1928, a 
committee was appointed to make recommendations for revising these stand- 
ards. The committee presented revised standards at the annual meeting, 


*Second Annual Report, Board of Education for Librarianship, 1926, 
"Proceedings of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, 1926, p. 370. 


*Proceedings of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, 1927, p. 97. 
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December, 1929, and they were adopted to go into effect September, 1930. 
Provision was later made that schools would be given until September, 1933, 
to comply with the new standards. 

At the same meeting a committee was appointed to confer with a like 
committee from the Commission on Higher Institutions with reference to 
providing training for librarians. This committee is known as the joint 
committee on libraries. Preliminary plans were also made for a study of the 
status of the libraries in the accredited secondary schools of the Association 
with respect to the new library standards. The following year, 1930, the 
joint committee on libraries presented its report in the form of proposed 
standards for training in library service. These standards, which include 
suggested curricula,* were adopted and the joint committee was continued 
but with no new powers added. 

Dr. Highsmith made a report for the joint library committee in 1931. 
Among other things he stated that “upon the basis of the present situation, 
a sufficient number of librarians will be available when the library standards 
go into effect two years hence.’”® His report showed that there were 654 
persons in attendance in library training courses in 25 southern colleges during 
the regular session, 1931-32, and 1468 in 29 colleges during the summer 
session, 1931. This is an increase over the number reported two years 
earlier. 

Upon the adoption of standards for high school libraries two problems 
with respect to training agencies immediately presented themselves: (1) That 
of supplying a large demand for school librarians, mostly of the teacher- 
librarian type, by September, 1933, and (2) That of a normal annual demand 
much smaller after the initial period of standardization. To meet these 
anticipated demands many higher institutions in the southern states immedi- 
ately organized schools for training librarians. These schools were necessarily 
small, beginning in a number of cases by simply adding the teaching of library 
courses to the duties of the regular members of the library staff. Most of 
the schools have remained small, both in staff and student body. The size 
of staff ranges from one to six teachers, only three schools having more than 
three on the library training staff. 

Recently an inquiry was directed to the state high school supervisors and 
also the heads of the schools for training librarians in the southern states to 
discover, if possible, present conditions regarding high school library stand- 
ards that might have a bearing upon the training of school librarians. Replies 
were received from all of the eleven high school supervisors and from twenty- 


*Proceedings of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, 1930, p. 38. 

*Proceedings of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, 1931, p. 178. 
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two schools for training librarians. The questions to supervisors are treated 
in the order in which they were submitted. 

1. In what respects, if any, do you believe the library standards for South- 
ern Association high schools should be revised or amended? 

Five of the eleven supervisors indicated that no revision or amendments 
are desired at this time although three suggest leniency during the present 
emergency. Three suggestions were made for revision of requirements per- 
taining to the librarian. One states that the requirement of a full-time 
librarian for schools with 200 pupils seems a little exacting and suggests that 
the requirement be raised to 350 pupils. Another finds that a specific require- 
ment of a definite number of hours per day in the library should be made for 
teacher librarians in high schools with fewer than 100 pupils. A third sug- 
gests that the requirements for librarians in schools of the 200-500 class 
should be revised. No specific recommendation was made for revising this 
part of the standard. Other suggestions for revision are quoted here in the 
order received. 

“The $1.00 per pupil expenditure is high, once the library has reached 
acceptable standing.” 

“Twenty-five square feet floor space is an excessive requirement.” 

“Too much emphasis on physical standards and too little emphasis on 
vital program.” 

“The movement for improving libraries was well under way in this State 
before the Southern Association took any action in the matter. The problem 
is to get enough money to employ a trained librarian.” 

“In schools of 100 or more, number of newspapers should be specified.” 

“In schools of less than 100, minimum annual appropriation should be 
named.” 

“In schools of 100 or fewer students, organization should specify acces- 
sion record. I would omit shelf list. A shelf list cannot be made until books 
are classified. Classification is not taught until the second six weeks of 
library training, which is not required in a high school of this size.” 

“The per pupil space requirement for large high schools is too high.” 

In view of the fact that these supervisors have now had opportunity to 
appraise the standards in terms of their applicability to existing conditions, it 
appears that the number and kind of amendments suggested indicate that the 
standards are generally acceptable. 

2. Do you have evidence that the library standards have stimulated efforts 
to improve the library situation in non-member high schools? 

Three of the supervisors state that they have no evidence of such stimula- 
tion although one states that he receives many inquiries from non-accredited 
high schools. Six merely state that they have evidence of stimulation but 
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give no discussion. Two give replies that bear directly upon the problem of 
training : 

“The principal evidence we have of improved efforts to meet the require- 
ments is found in the endeavor to provide librarians. Evidently additional 
money has been spent on library equipment, but most of our correspondence 
relates to the question of finding a suitable librarian.” 

“There is no problem regarding getting enough books, but the problem 
is to get enough money to employ a librarian, especially a full-time librarian.” 

3. Do you have evidence that the library standards have stimulated efforts 
to improve the library situation in member high schools? 

All of the supervisors state that they have such evidence. One qualifies 
his reply by saying “Yes, so far as physical standards are concerned.” An- 
other states that the principal evidence is found in the endeavor to provide 
trained librarians. In this connection it is pointed out that the chief deficiency 
of libraries in southern high schools in 1930 was the lack of adequately trained 
librarians.® 

4. Have any recent studies been made to show the extent to which high 
schools in your state now meet Southern Association library standards? 

Only two of the supervisors report that such studies have been made. 
One reports a study that relates only to library training standards. This 
study shows the number of librarians needed for various types of high schools 
and the number available. The other reports that such a study has been 
made but the findings have not yet been published. 

In addition to the above, two masters’ theses are being written, which 
attempt to show progress in meeting library standards in a southern state. 
Inasmuch as inspection will be made by 1933 in order that the standards may 
be enforced, it is probable that a comprehensive study will be made in each 
state within the next year. 

5. Do you think there is a sufficient number of librarians with the training 
required by the standards to supply the member high schools in your state? 

Two supervisors state that the number of trained librarians is sufficient 
for present needs. Another says “Under present conditions, yes; under nor- 
mal conditions, no.” One says the supply is “Very nearly adequate.” Five 
state definitely that the supply is not large enough. One supervisor says the 
shortage of approved library schools presents an embarrassing problem. He 
believes some revision must be made or the whole plan given up. One says 
the number with training appropriate for the position they hold is 48 per 
cent of the number required for the accredited high schools. The shortage 
is in those schools requiring more than 12 semester hours of library training. 


"Doak S. Campbell, Libraries in the Accredited High Schools of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
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There is a slight surplus of librarians with 6-11 semester hours in library 
school. 

6. Are there enough to supply the non-member high schools? 

Only one of the eleven supervisors reports that the supply of librarians is 
sufficient for the non-member high schools. In this case the answer is quali- 
fied by “under present conditions.” Due to economic conditions compara- 
tively few non-member schools are attempting to bring their libraries up to 
the standards of the Association. 


7. Are the schools for training librarians in your state adequate for your 
needs? 

Six supervisors believe their schools for training high school librarians 
are adequate for their respective needs, although one qualifies his reply by 
saying they are “adequate as to number but not as to equipment.” Three 
state that their schools are not adequate but do not give any indication as to 
where the shortage exists. One says there should be some means of extend- 
ing the approved list of library schools. One supervisor touches a vital prob- 
lem for the numerous small high schools when he says: “There will probably 
not be enough trained librarians to supply the non-member high schools until 
plans have been worked out by which library practice may be one part of a 
teacher’s training for service.” 

8. Is there any indication that library service will suffer more than other 
phases of the high school program as a result of the attempts of school au- 
thorities to effect economies? 

Six supervisors believe libraries will suffer more from economy measures 
than will other phases of the high school program. One answers, “I am 
afraid so,” and another says, “Yes, somewhat.” One thinks it “doubtful,” 
while three see no reason for believing that libraries will suffer out of pro- 
portion. 

Apparently, the state supervisors of high schools are fairly optimistic 
about the progress that is being made toward bringing the libraries to con- 
formity with the standards by September, 1933. They recognize adequate 
training of librarians as a major problem, but they believe that, within the 
time allowed, the library schools will have produced a supply sufficient to 
meet the demand. 

The inquiries sent to the directors of schools or departments for training 
librarians received twenty-two replies. Three of the colleges that returned 
blanks, however, have discontinued their efforts to train school librarians. 
The materials presented in this paper, therefore, are obtained from the re- 
plies from nineteen institutions representing all but two of the states in the 
Southern Association. 
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The first part of the question blank deals with the placement of the prod- 
ucts of the library schools. The reports are based upon estimates. A sum- 
mary of the replies is given in the following table: 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS OF PLACEMENT OF LIBRARIANS FROM NINETEEN SOU THERN 
INSTITUTIONS, 1930-31 












































NUMBER OF PERSONS PLACED 
TYPE OF POSITION 

Full Half 

Time Time Total 
School Librarian 93 73 166 
Junior College Librarian 14 21 35 
College or University Librarian 45 : 47 
Public Librarian (City or County) 23 2 25 
Special Librarian 7 3 10 
Non-Library Position _ 10 0 189 
Further Study _ 69 0 69 
Not Employed —__ es 60 0 j 60 
No Record a —_s ! 12 | 2 

Total 512 101 613 














One hundred sixty-six, or 27 per cent, of the 613 graduates reported 
found positions in school libraries. More than half of these secured posi- 
tions as full-time librarians, which means that they were employed by the 
larger high schools. Ejighty-two obtained positions in libraries in colleges or 
junior colleges. A number of the part-time positions are assistantships given 
to students who are continuing their study of library science. It may be sig- 
nificant that 189, or 31 per cent, accepted non-library positions, principally 
teaching. ‘The sixty who were not employed and the 189 in non-library po- 
sitions make a total of 249 graduates who failed to find positions as librarians. 
This seems to indicate that already the library schools are producing a supply 
large enough to allow ample margin for selection. If approximately one-half 
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of the higher institutions in which library training is attempted are a fair 
sample, we may conclude that we shall soon have an oversupply of persons 
with the minimum requisite training for school library positions. 

The second part of the question blank to library schools includes five 
questions which relate primarily to standards for training in library science. 
These are treated in the order in which they appear in the blank. 

1. In what respects, if any, do you believe the standards for training in 
library science as adopted by the Southern Association should be revised? 

Directors of library schools are practically agreed that the standards 
adopted by the Southern Association are satisfactory, at least for the present. 
No one suggests that they are too high, although some feel that they go too 
much into detail, especially with respect to curriculum. The replies almost 
unanimously suggest the need of accrediting. Some suggest revisions which 
would raise the requirements above those of the present standards. The fol- 
lowing quotations are representative : 

“It seems to me that the standards are adequate as they are at present. 
I should like to suggest, however, that the Association secure the services of 
some competent librarian . . . to make a survey of the training agencies in the 
South with a view to accreditation of those schools which are giving training 
acceptable to the Association.” 

“The standards have the faults common to standards set up rather hastily, 
and should be revised after careful study—especially such portions as relate 
to curricula. Change is not so much needed as provision for expert aid and 
inspection preliminary to accreditation under the standards.” 

“They are flexible as to the number of students permitted in single sec- 
tions of such laboratory courses as cataloguing and reference. Our experi- 
ence with students who have come to us from schools permitting over 25 or 
30 in such sections is that these students do not know their stuff.” 

“Courses for library school credit should be taken consecutively during a 
full college year.” (Quotes statement from University of California School 
of Librarianship. ) 

“Standard III should be more explicit. The statement should require an 
office with some degree of privacy. Standard IV should be made to include 
all kinds of secretarial duties. Some recommendation should be made for re- 
visers and other clerical help.” 

2. Do the standards impose financial burdens on the institution out of pro- 
portion to the amount of service rendered? 

A majority of the replies indicate that the financial burden is not out of 
proportion to the service rendered. Some of the library schools are financed 
by special grants from educational foundations. To such schools, of course, 
the question would hardly apply. Some of the answers, however, lead us to 
believe that the burden is quite heavy. 
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“Our summer school practically has to pay its way on fees. These are 
so low that strict limitation on students means that decently paid instructors 
cannot be employed.” 

“President thinks it an expensive department for number enrolled.” 

“The cost is high. That is one of the reasons why we discontinued.” 

The other side of the picture is presented in this constructive statement 
from one of the larger library schools: 

“Do not think financial burden out of proportion to service rendered. I 
recognize, however, that library instruction in a regular library school is high 
as compared with instruction for liberal arts and education. . . . This is not 
generally understood by directors of summer schools or administrators in in- 
stitutions where library training is being first offered.” 

It seems inevitable that a number of institutions which went into library 
training rather hurriedly will find it impossible to continue, especially under 
the retrenchments which are being effected in most of the states. The very 
recency of the organization of the library training divisions in many institu- 
tions may serve to hasten their limitation or elimination. 

3. Are there evidences that the efficiency of your library is lessened by the 
presence of the library school? 

Seven replies state that the presence of the library school not only does 
not lessen the efficiency of the library, but, on the contrary, increases it. Three 
believe, however, that the presence of the library school interferes with the 
efficiency of the library. Their replies are: 

“My opinion is that in summer school library methods courses in reference 
work, throwing of school library reference students on general reference col- 
lection, does interfere with general library efficiency.” 

“Yes, to the extent of half the time of one assistant.” 

“My opinion is that practice students always lessen the efficiency more 
or less.” 

“The staff at times finds that it cannot put its hands on certain tools with 
the same degree of ease as it can when the library school students are absent, 
but the presence of a highly trained professional staff in the library school 
brings a professional atmosphere to the library which, I think, is a distinct 
gain for it.” 

4. How many new persons were added to your staff when the library 
school was organized? 

The replies to this question indicate clearly two general types of situa- 
tions: one in which a separate library school with a full staff has been in- 
stalled, and the other in which one or two additional persons have been added 
to the regular library staff and have been assigned teaching duties. Several 
schools began their library training by adding one full-time instructor and 
then adding another as the number of students increased. No doubt, one of 
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the problems related to the standards, particularly in institutions which offer 
a limited curriculum in library science, will be that of maintaining a proper 
balance between the regular library staff and the staff for teaching courses in 
library science. 

5. If the present director of the library school is also a member of the 
regular library staff, please give approximately the number of hours per week 
devoted strictly to library duties, (a) Before taking charge of the library 
school; (b) Since taking charge of the library school. 

This question represents another attempt to discover the effect of the es- 
tablishment of the library school on the efficiency of the library. The question 
obviously does not apply to those institutions in which the director of the 
library school is not a member of the regular library staff. Most of the an- 
swers indicate that it is difficult to estimate the amount of time devoted to 
library duties. They show, however, that, in a number of schools the work 
of teaching courses in library science is done at considerable expense to the 
administration of the library. Two replies are quoted: 

“Teach two courses, but give entire six weeks to summer library school, 
which means must give up vacation to catch up with administrative work.” 

“This work has been carried in addition to regular library work, most of 
it being done outside of library hours.” 

Standardization and accreditation may serve two major purposes: one to 
limit the number of institutions that are to participate in a given activity, and 
the other to improve and maintain the quality of the service rendered. Some- 
times in our zeal to accomplish the latter of these purposes we are inclined 
to want to hasten the former. We should remember, however, that standards, 
at best, are compromises of erring judgments and that they can be improved 
only by careful observation of the results of a large number of attempts to 
achieve the things for which the standards are made. It is doubtful if stand- 
ards can be effective in improving the quality of service rendered so long as 
they are invoked primarily for the purpose of elimination. 

Elimination in the field of training for library service, as in other fields, 
will doubtless be effected by economic and other factors which are operat- 
ing to limit the scope of so many educational institutions, even in the face 
of what appears to be an oversupply of institutions for training librarians 
in the South, however, a sympathetic attitude toward institutions attempt- 
ing to serve in this field, even in a small way, seems advisable. As has 
been pointed out previously, after the large initial demand for school li- 
brarians has been met, a few well-equipped library schools will be suffi- 
cient to meet normal needs. Standards should grow out of the enterprise 
which they would control. They must be looked upon as tentative. They 
must take account of the peculiar problems of given areas, and they should 
be subject to revision at any time experience indicates that a change would be 
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beneficial. Accreditation with expert guidance for library schools is desirable 
provided those who direct it will guard against the tendency for minimum 
standards to become optimum programs; provided they take care that the 
advisory “should’s” do not become mandatory “shall’s.” 

The whole program of standards for training school librarians must pro- 
ceed slowly and in full sympathy with the problems that arise in the school 
libraries themselves. The curricula should grow out of the job to be done, and 
the standards should be administered with a view to sympathetic direction 
to the end that the service may be improved. 








ECCLESIASTES 1:9 





Tuirty-FiveE Years Aco 


One of the peculiarities of the age is 
that the few are accumulating the wealth 
of the country by combination or 
monopoly and are running the opera- 
tions of the business world by machin- 
ery. The farmer who attempts to make 
a living without the employment of 
labor-saving machinery can only hope 
to eke out an existence. He cannot pro- 
duce cheaply enough in competition with 
machinery to accumulate money. Or a 
man in commercial affairs, if he is not 
under the auspices of some monopoly or 
combine, he cannot hope to succeed be- 
yond a mere living, if that; and, if he is 
in conflict with any form of monopoly, 
he is soon driven to the wall. 


The consequence is that multitudes of 
men are out of a job, because machinery 
has overproduced and, therefore, supply 
has got ahead of demand. Hence often 
the riot, the strike, and the cry for bread 
in the ranks of labor. 


The whole tendency of the times is 
toward the control of the laboring 
masses by machinery in the hands of 
monopoly and toward the control of the 
smaller business of the country by col- 
lective and organized corporations. We 
are gradually losing our individuality 
and are being swallowed up in corporate 
and mechanical existence. 


Editorial from Southern Life, pub- 
lished by Peabody College in 1898. 


Seventy-Five Years Aco 


It is a gloomy moment in history. 
Not for many years has there been so 
much grave and deep apprehension. 
Never the future has seemed so incal- 
culable as at this time. In our country 
there is universal commercial prostra- 
tion and panic, and thousands of our 
poorest fellow citizens are turned out 
against the approaching winter without 
employment and without prospects of it. 


In France the political caldron seethes 
and bubbles with uncertainty. Russia 
hangs as usual like a cloud dark and 
silent upon the European horizon, while 
all the energies and influences of the 
British Empire are sorely tried and are 
yet to be tried more sorely. 


It is a solemn moment, and no man 
can feel an indifference in the issue of 
events. 


Of our own troubles no man can see 
the end. They are fortunately as yet 
mainly commercial; and, if we are only 
to lose money and by painful poverty to 
be taught wisdom—the wisdom of honor, 
of faith, of sympathy, and of charity— 
no man need seriously to despair. And 
yet the very haste to be rich which is 
the occasion of this widespread calamity 
has also tended to destroy the moral 
forces with which we are to resist and 
subdue the calamity. 


Editorial, Harper’s Weekly, October 
10, 1857. 
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DEPARTMENTS AND SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION IN 
SOUTHERN BAPTIST COLLEGES 


E. M. HIGHSMITH 
Furman University 


This study is based on data from all of the Baptist Senior Colleges within 
the Southern Baptist Convention. Twenty-five of the 28 colleges have de- 
partments of education. Baylor University, Howard College, and Mercer 
University have schools of education, the one at Baylor being most adequately 
provided for. So far as catalog material indicates, no one of the other 25 
is in position to change from a department of education to a school of edu- 
cation. Indeed, such a change would be of doubtful merit in any one of 
them. Their main creative service, as we shall presently see, probably lies 
along other lines. 


The 28 departments and schools of education have 74 people as full-time 
and part-time instructors; 59 men and 15 women. Among the 59 men, 23 
hold Ph.D. or some similar degree, and four have honorary degrees; 30, 
Master’s degree; two, Bachelor’s degree. The degrees held by the women 
are: Ph.D., one; M.A., 10; B.A. or equivalent, four. All the men and 
women in the study with rank of professor have either Master’s or Doctor’s 
degrees. All heads of departments are men. The data just summarized do 
not include faculty members other than education instructors who give meth- 
ods courses in special subjects. 


The more important aspects of the study pertain to what these depart- 
ments and schools of education are doing, and how they are meeting their 
opportunities. As regards the courses now offered, they agree 100 per cent 
on only two specific courses, all of them offering educational psychology and 
history of education. Educational psychology is thus popular partly in rec- 
ognition of the multiple problems common to psychology and education, and 
partly due to the modern emphasis on the scientific study of educational prob- 
lems. History of education holds its pre-eminence on largely traditional 
grounds, most of the men and women now teaching education having been re- 
quired to “take” some graduate credits in educational history. 


For convenience in studying the courses offered, they have been arbitra- 
rily grouped under a few inclusive headings, showing the following results 
in summary : 
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General Courses; 62 sections, 28 colleges. 
This group includes various History of Education (45) offerings, 
plus Educational Hygiene (5) and Class Management (12). 
Psychology; not including General Psychology, or other Psychology 
courses not listed under Education. 74 sections, 28 colleges. 
This group includes Educational Psychology, (28), Child Psychology, 
(11), Adolescent, (10), Social, (8), Intelligence Tests, (5), and 
Miscellaneous, (10). 
Organizing Courses, other than those under Principles. 35 sections, 17 
colleges. 
This group includes Educational Sociology, (10), Character Education, 
(7), Rural Education, (7), Extra-Curricular Activities, (5), and scat- 
tered offerings in Adult Education, P. T. A. Problems, and Family 
Problems. 
Philosophy of Education; 7 sections, 7 colleges. 
Principles of Education, of Teaching, of Secondary Education, of Teach- 
ing in Secondary Schools, of Study, etc. 
Total of 38 courses in 21 colleges. 
Orientation and Introductory Courses. 
Total of 25 sections in 16 colleges. 


Administration Courses, including Organization and Administration of 
High School, Supervision, Elementary School Administration, Sta- 
tistics, School Administration Problems, Junior High School, High 
School Problems, Guidance, Experimental Education, and 10 others. 

Total, 58 sections in 20 colleges. 

Educational Measurements ; 25 courses, 23 colleges. 

Observation and Practice Teaching ; 28 courses in 20 colleges. 

General Methods, Organizing Courses ; 17 courses, 71 sections, 25 colleges. 

Special Methods in 20 subjects; 83 sections in 28 colleges. 

More than half of these are in the fields of English, Mathematics, 
Latin, History, and Home Economics. 
Analysis of these figures shows the energies of the education instructors 
as going into the following teaching work: 


Educational Administration ..........cesseeeeeseeees 12% 
Methods, Technique, Routine Problems............... 44% 
General or Organizing Courses..........0+0eeeeeeeeee 44% 


Another grouping of the courses offered shows the following distribution: 
General Courses, Psychology Applications, and Organiz- 
in COmmGOS 2. ccccccccccccccccccccccnececesccces 48% 
Administration (11%) and Educational Measurements 


Ta setts due uae 16% 
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Observation and Practice Teaching .................. 6% 
General Methods (14%) and Special Methods (16%)... 30% 


It should be noted that many, or most, of the special methods courses are 
given in the special departments concerned, and not by education instructors. 
In several of the colleges, one chief job of the professor of education seems 
to have been that of proselyting others of the faculty into offering special 
methods courses in their departments. One college, for instance, shows 33 
quarter hours in practice teaching, and 50 quarter hours in “Special Methods.” 
In exactly half of them such methods courses total more than 20% of the 
courses listed. The range of these percentages is from 23 to 58, with aver- 
age of 38% and median of 35.5%. The special methods courses in question 
appear in the offerings of all the colleges studied. 

In contrast to this, consider the fact that but 7 of the colleges have any 
course whatever in the philosophy of education; only 21 out of 28 have a 
course in principles of education, of teaching, of study, etc.; while just 17 
of the group offer such an insight course as educational sociology, character 
education, or extra-curricular activities; and only 20 have coursés in any 
phase of educational administration. It appears that these colleges, taken as 
a group, are interpreting the work of the teacher primarily in terms of job 
analysis, specific training, and expert craftsmanship, rather than in terms of 
understanding sympathy, broad general principles, and creative art. Both 
angles of approach are important in the education of teachers. The point of 
view which these institutions so decidedly emphasize promises to turn out 
from the public schools pupil products with conventional minds, standardized 
personalities, and a status quo outlook that means the multiplication and per- 
petuation of prejudices, propaganda, argument, and arrested development. 
The point of view which they seem to disregard or minimize looks toward a 
new generation of young men and women of liberal and prophetic temper, 
courageous, expectant, ready to pioneer and progress, impatient of prejudice 
and propaganda, eager to help synthesize the creative possibilities of life about 
them into more significant values, and more challenging problems for tomor- 
row’s solving. 

One supreme need in these critical days is a working minority of young 
men and women with rich and responsive personalities, open-minded, alert, 
co-operative, well-informed, reverent, fearless, expectant of change; young 
men and women of abiding faith in themselves and in other people, faith in 
life and its rich possibilities, faith in a creative universe, and in those abiding 
spiritual realities that give all life the guidance and anchorage that come from 
above. Teachers whose college education has been done along primarily 
routine lines cannot contribute, in thrilling fashion, to the emergence of such 
young men and women. This is our opportunity. We are, in large measure, 
neglecting it. 
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Harry A. Overstreet says, in The Enduring Quest, that the next big 
problem to be faced by humanity is that of creative synthesis. We have spent 
the last several centuries analyzing, discovering, accumulating. We are now 
faced by the necessity of synthesizing, reorganizing, putting surface values 
and commodities to work in more widely functioning wholes. Why should 
we even now be starving, freezing, going bankrupt, and facing the wolf at 
our doors—in the midst of a veritable riot of commodity values, material 
wealth, and mechanical conveniences such as no earlier age has known? So 
far as education is concerned, the explanation of these present difficulties lies 
largely in the fact that we have not developed creative intelligence sufficient 
to master our unprecedented material resources. We are long on possessions 
and short on personality; long on commodities, and short on character; long 
on specialization, and short on spiritual values. It would seem the part of 
wisdom that we put first things first, that we plan our curricula to meet our 
major needs in solving our all-important problems. 

If we do this, we must go beyond the philosophy of life that builds itself 
around the idea of mere adjustment as the end in view in education. To 
adjustment we must add at least manipulation, discovery, and creation. These 
large goals of education are within the reach of all. Edison has said that 
genius is 1% inspiration and 99% perspiration. The humblest intelligent per- 
son has, in some measure, the basic trait of genius; namely, the ability to rec- 
ognize significant values. The genius differs from you and me, not in kind 
but in degree. In principle, therefore, educational needs are democratic needs. 
What we hold in common far outweighs our differences. In education, as in 
life, the common good comes first. This common good leads teachers far 
afield. It cannot be comprehended within narrow limits and stated in terms 
of routine formulae. Herein lies a fundamental indictment of the main em- 
phasis of the present courses offered by departments and schools of educa- 
tion in Southern Baptist Colleges. They represent an effort to put the new 
wine of creative thinking and spiritual values into the old bottles of routine 
efficiency and standardized technique. Educationally, students in these col- 
leges ask for bread, and are given a stone; they seek inspiration and insight, 
and are given methods and standard tests; they knock at the gates of wisdom, 
and have opened to them merely the doors of knowledge in the house of 
learning. 


A few definite proposals follow, by way of an alternate curricular basis, 
in contrast to present practice : 
1. That the colleges continue their offerings in educational history and 
educational psychology. 
2. That they put in courses in child and adolescent psychology, in all cases. 
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. That they all follow the lead of some few in having special methods 


courses taken care of in connection with practice teaching, or as part 
of courses in principles of teaching, secondary education problems, etc. 


. That, with a small teaching force, they put in a general course like 


Teaching in the Grades, in place of special methods in various grade 
school subjects. 


. That, with the time and energy thus saved, the colleges consider on their 


merits such courses as the following, with some justification indicated 

for each: 

A. Mental Hygiene. The problems of personal integration in the 
midst of super-stimulation and confusing chaos. 

B. Educational Sociology. The problems of correlation of education 
and sociology in their progressive and creative implications, look- 
ing to a richer social order to be consciously evolved. 

C. Education and Family Life. The psychology and educational sig- 
nificance of family problems. 

D. Education and Mind Building. The problems of sympathetic in- 


sight into the genesis of personality, in retrospect, in cross section, 
and in prospect. 


The four courses just mentioned tend to give a student anchorage, and 
pioneering freedom, in reference to himself, the institutions about him, his 
intimate personal relations, and the larger historical backgrounds more imme- 
diately active in his present-day social and spiritual environment. 


E. Character Education. No discussion needed. Wealth of text and 
reference material available. 

F. Adult Education. Certainly one of the prominent tendencies in ed- 
ucation today, not a mere fad. Probably a main trunk-line educa- 
tional highway for today and tomorrow. 

G. Introduction to Rural Education. Perennial Problem. 

H. Extra-Curricular Activities. A field of absolute promise for crea- 
tive education. 

I. Current Tendencies and Problems in Education. For Poise and 
Perspective in Outlook. 

J. Comparative Education: 

1. Special Experiments and Techniques. 
2. Foreign Educational Systems. 

K. Parent Education, P. 'T. A. Problems, and Other Progressive Edu- 
cation, Non-Schoolroom Educational Adventurings of Today. No 
discussion necessary. 

L. Philosophy of Education. 

M. Introductory Courses in Administration and Supervision. 

N. Various other Insight or Organizing Courses. 
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If the main line of thought here presented is considered valid, any inter- 
ested head of a department of education will necessarily consider more addi- 
tional courses than his college can include in its offerings, and many not here 
mentioned. 

I venture two further practical suggestions : 

I. The alteration of courses, thus making possible the offerings of 
many more courses by any institution, and 
II. the observation that textbooks and reference materials illustrate per- 
fectly the wisdom principle that “The Letter of the law killeth, but 
the Spirit maketh alive.” 

I must add, too, that I have always found some of the best teaching ma- 
terial for most courses in two sources off the beaten path; namely, in current 
events, and in new magazine articles just off the press. 

I cannot refrain from saying, finally, that this whole paper has been writ- 
ten and presented in the light of a new and increasingly compelling ideal of 
culture. In this view, culture is constantly in the making, and is of no stand- 
ard pattern. It comes as the inevitable by-product of creative living, the in- 
process result of meeting situations constructively, the thrill of mastery over 
difficulties in the day’s work. It is in no sense the prerogative of the few; 
rather, it is the privilege of the many—the common possession of all. For 
each individual, the measure of his culture is in the character of his goals, the 
artistic temper of his efforts, the sociality of his motivation, and the quality 
of his living. Thus a man’s culture today has evolved normally from his yes- 
terday’s life, and in turn it becomes the genesis of his tomorrow’s life and cul- 
ture. I am satisfied that the supreme glory of the culture of Greece lay in 
the making of Sparta and Athens, and the other city states, by the Greeks. 
We can ill Afford to forget that the Greek language itself was born in the 
sweat and grime of Phoenician wharves, and the models for Greek sculpture 
were developed in the Olympic races. This is symbolic of all culture in its 
close unity with the life of those who make it, and whom it makes. It is in 
this spirit that we must face the problems of the present social order, the life 
demands to be met by our education, the possibilities of culture here and now. 
All this means a fundamental change of emphasis, and a better balanced set 
of courses, in departments and schools of education in the senior colleges with- 
in the Southern Baptist Convention. 

















BERTIER AND THE ECOLE DES ROCHES 


ADOLPH E. MEYER 
New York University 


Located on one of Normandy’s high plateaux some two hours from busy 
Paris is the Ecole des Roches, France’s leading progressive school. The 
school was established in 1899 by Edmond Demolins. Two years before, 
Demolins had first caught the rays of the public spotlight when he put into 
print his celebrated A quoi tient la supériorité des Anglo-Saxons,' a treatise 
which has since been translated into at least a dozen tongues including Arabic 
and Japanese. In putting his inquiring lenses over the question of Anglo- 
Saxon superiority, Demolins concluded that at least one potent cause thereof 
was to be found in the realm of education. This in England, he believed, 
was characterized by broader goals and more natural methods than in France. 
After the appearance of his study showers of inquiries began to rain down 
on Demolins. ‘What must we do,” many Frenchmen now asked, “to provide 
an education for our children which will assure individual and national 
supremacy?” Demolins’ answer came in a double form. First he wrote an- 
other book—l’ Education Nouvelle—wherein he set down his ideals on progres- 
sive education. In the second place, with the help of some inspired friends, 
he founded the Ecole des Roches. The school was kissed by prosperity from 
the outset. And in France this is remarkable. For with a heavy educational 
conservatism hanging over the land, experimental progressive schools have 
always had a troubled life. Like many successful pioneer schools, that of 
Demolins has generated a number of imitators, but to this day the Ecole des 
Roches has remained the most important school of its kind in France. 

Demolins, unfortunately, left this mortal life in 1907. But his ideals were 
taken up by two able and splendid followers, Paul de Rousiers and Georges 
Bertier, both of whom are still with the school. Many other members of the 
school’s staff have been in the service of des Roches for long years. For a 
boys’ school the Ecole des Roches, interestingly enough, has a large number 
of women on its faculty. Many of them are full-fledged instructors mainly 
for the younger boys, but also for some of the older lads. In a boarding school 
of the type of des Roches the women naturally have a splendid opportunity 
of contributing a great deal to the home life of these youngsters. Incidentally, 
the faculty of des Roches is treated in a very civilized way. Most of their 
number live in the houses with the pupils where they share many of the boys’ 
activities. After meals, however, the members of the staff usually seclude 
themselves in the salon, where over their coffee-cups they bask in the stimu- 
lating comradeship of adult society. Faculty meetings occur every three 
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weeks. Usually tea is served. Then there are the usual discussions. An 
educational discourse of some sort is generally the main feature. 

Some three hundred boys between the ages of eight and nineteen are 
enrolled at des Roches. There are also a few girls, but thus far there is 
plainly no serious attempt at co-education. Most of the des Roches regis- 
trants of course are French, but several also emanate from other lands. Some- 
what similar to the practice at Odenwald, a well known progressive school in 
Germany, the pupils at des Roches are divided into house groups. Each of 
these groups is in a separate building. There are six such buildings, each with 
its own house group and with its own special arrangements for the home life of 
the boys. Connected with the house are gardens and domestic animals, which 
of course give the boys a first-rate opportunity for practical work. Most of 
the houses accommodate some half-a-hundred boys. Or- building, however, 
has been set aside for a very small number of pupils—usually not more than 
six—who generally require some special attention. 

Like most progressive schools, des Roches seeks to train the whole child. 
Strong healthy bodies, open and cultured minds, responsible, moral human 
beings are the goals. “Our first aim,” says Bertier, the present director of 
the school, “is to make of our students strong and generous personalities 
capable of solving tomorrow’s problems in the best way.” But education at 
des Roches is also a social matter. “We seek,” avers Bertier, “to promote the 
progress of present society.” 

How does the Ecole des Roches propose to carry out its high aims? How, 
to use its own terms, does it expect to develop men who are free and yet 
willing and eager to serve their fellow men? 

As has been suggested, des Roches stresses the development of individ- 
uality. It permits considerable individual freedom. On the vast ninety-acre 
estate of des Roches the pupil is allowed to move about without undue restric- 
tion. On the school grounds which are adorned with neither fences nor walls 
the pupil may come and go at will. He goes freely to all his work. At least 
two hours of his daily time he disposes of as he sees fit. Study hours, free 
time, excursions and numerous other doings are organized by the pupils them- 
selves. “No pressure is exerted upon them, and if we strive to counsel and 
guide them, we never force them.” At des Roches freedom is harnessed to 
the youngster’s character development. Over the school there seems to hover 
an atmosphere of right and fair play. Former students of des Roches some- 
times refer to their alma mater as the school where nobody tells a lie. This 
attitude is due in a large way to the high ideals of the school as well as to the 
absence of coercion. One man associated with des Roches for three decades 
can proudly report that during all the years of his des Roches experience, 
whenever he has had to inquire about some student offence, whether of trifling 
or serious nature, he has always received a prompt and truthful admission 
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from the guilty youngster. Such a superb record is due, I suspect, to the 
des Roches practice which is grounded on the idea that the best way to develop 
straightforwardness in children is to give them our fullest confidence. 

In striving to attain its high goals des Roches encourages its pupils to 
shoulder responsibility. In every domain of school life the des Roches boys 
play an important part in directing their own activities. Individuals charged 
with special duties and obligations are to be found in the classrooms, in the 
studies, in the libraries and almost everywhere else. Committees presided over 
by the students themselves run the school’s main activities. Thus there is a 
committee in charge of the school paper, the Echo des Roches. Another com- 
mittee looks over the realm of athletics. There’s a committee for manual work, 
another for charity and social work, and one which is in charge of the appear- 
ance of the school and its grounds. Known as the Commission de Beauté, this 
body is made up of adults and pupils. Among its adult members is a technical 
adviser and an architect. The committee takes its work seriously and does 
much more than to pick up rubbish and plant signs which invite the populace 
to keep off the grass. The Commission de Beauté tends to the landscaping, 
the keeping of the lawns and walks, and now and then it even recommends 
the destruction of a building which time has degenerated into an evesore. 

Charity work occupies a front place at des Roches. The main responsi- 
bilities here fall on the shoulders of the Société de Charité. There are regular 
visits to the poor of Verneuil, which, though it is not a large town, none the 
less affords more than adequate case material for the young students of des 
Roches. Particular charitable attention is given to those unfortunates who 
are not to blame for their misery. Some of the concrete help administered by 
the des Roches pupils takes the form of gifts of bread, milk, meat, and other 
victuals. In certain exceptionally needy cases there are donations of coal and 
wood, clothing, shoes, and so on. Sometimes these young humanitarians help 
to pay the over-due rent. Sometimes they pay bills that have been wrought 
by sickness and accident. These visits to the down and out, as has been said, 
are made by the pupils. Usually the same pupil visits the same family for a 
number of weeks. Now and then he is joined by one of his comrades who 
acts as a sort of understudy. The des Roches boys of course also participate 
in most of the regular charity ventures, such as the Red Cross, the sisters of 
charity, the Christmas fund. Since most of the des Roches pupils emanate 
from well-to-do homes, this charity work takes on a particular importance. 

One of the most important committees is that of the captains. There are 
several kinds of captains, as for example: head dormitory captain, under 
captain, captain of the house, school captain, and general captain. The cap- 
tains’ duties are varied. Briefly these officers are commissioned to cast a 
watchful eye over the dormitories, studies, games, leisure activities, and the 
like. To their comrades the captains play the part of big brother. “With us,” 
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writes Monsieur Bertier, “the captain is truly the servant of the boys of 
whom he is chief. He looks after their health, work, and morality. His 
position depends upon the perfection of his service.” And furthermore: “To 
the corps of captains of the Ecole des Roches is due in large part the main- 
tenance of the school’s spirit and its high moral ideal. I preside myself every 
fortnight over the captains’ council and I have never left these meetings with- 
out being impressed by their concern to improve the school.” To be a captain 
is a high honor. Naturally, only the maturer boys achieve such distinction. 

It is in the main building that one finds most of the classrooms, labora- 
tories, as well as the assembly hall. Scattered through some of the other 
houses, however, are a number of group rooms. Classes, as in most of the 
New Schools, are small, and this of course permits some degree of informality. 
The fact, moreover, that this is a boarding school where everybody is ac- 
quainted with everybody else, also tends to soften the usual classroom rigidity. 
The curriculum, as might be expected, leans to the modern side. In its own 
words |’Ecole des Roches “puts a premium on serious study, based on a solid 
foundation, and conducted by the most alive methods, best adapted to stir the 
imagination, stimulate the reason, and resulting in a genuine ‘general cul- 
ture.” The work of the school leads to the usual baccalaureate. This, as is 
well known, is the degree given by the state to students at the end of their 
secondary school course after they pass the regular state examinations. The 
degree is the Open Sesame to the university. State supervision is not required 
at des Roches, yet interestingly enough the school welcomes such inspection. 
State inspectors, who have visited the school, hold it in high esteem. In the 
baccalaureate tests the school ranks among the best. These examinations are 
not particularly easy, and never have been. Still in 1930 some 90% of the 
des Roches came through with flying colors. 

Interesting is the attention given to the modern languages. All students 
who do not elect Latin must study either English and German or English and 
Spanish. A modified direct method, which, however, does not ban grammar 
altogether, is used. An excellent feature of modern language instruction at 
des Roches is the scheme whereby pupils are sent to the land whose language 
they are studying. Thus, with the parents’ consent, a boy may be sent to a 
progressive school or to a private family in England, Austria, or Germany for 
from three months to a year. Whoever receives the boy must guarantee not 
to admit any other French pupil at the same time. This of course is a precau- 
tion to prevent the visiting des Roches boy from talking his native tongue. 
The esteem in which proficiency in the modern languages is held is plainly 
evidenced in the school’s annual yearbook. Thus as one glances through the 
roster of des Roches pupils one notes after certain names that such and such 
a pupil speaks Spanish, or German, or English, or some other language as 
the case may be. And after other names is recorded the fact that a given boy 
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has spent five months in England and three in Germany and that he speaks 
the languages of both these lands. 


Like many other progressive schools, des Roches consecrates its morning 
hours to intellectual work. The late afternoon is reserved for study. Thus 
that part of the day best suited for outdoor activities is left free for practical 
work, games, athletics, and hobbies. Since the school is fairly large, a division 
is made between labor and sports. While one group is enjoying itself on the 
field, another will be pouring its energies over some form of practical work. 
On the morrow, however, the two groups exchange their places. Everyone 
must do some practical work at des Roches. The jobs undertaken are gen- 
erally of a useful sort, thus representing an economic gain to the school. 
There is the usual garden work with an array of opportunities in elementary 
agriculture. More advanced work in agriculture may be had in a nearby 
agricultural school. The shops for wood and metal work are excellent and 
well equipped. There is a special department for bicycle repairs where the 
boys become familiar with the art of repairing their own wheels. There are 
also a number of well stocked studios for the arts and crafts. 

The Ecole des Roches stresses practical work not only for the usual 
pedagogical reasons but also for social reasons. The pupils, it seems, work 
for others—either for their fellow-students or for members of their family. 
One day when Monsieur Bertier went through the carpentry shop he found 
that “all were engaged on work for their brothers, sisters, parents, or mas- 
ters.” A great deal of the practical work of course is cooperative, such as 
for example, the making of a wireless set, or an iron gate for the school, or 
even a motor car. In some of the crafts an interesting variation of the guild 
system has been evolved. Thus there may be a bookbinding guild, a pottery 
guild, and almost any other guild. At the head of each organization is a 
master to whom the pupils apply for apprenticeship. After they have served 
their probationary period these applicants are accepted as apprentices ; or they 
may be rejected if found incapable of doing the guild’s specialized work in a 
satisfactory manner. 

Due to its great stress on physical training and athletics, an emphasis 
which in France is quite rare, the Ecole des Roches has been nicknamed the 
“sports school.” Every day there is an hour of gymnastics for every pupil. 
Three afternoons a week are dedicated to sports. There are interhouse games 
as well as athletic events with other schools. Association football, hockey, 
basketball, track, tennis, fencing, swimming, boxing are among the popular 
sports. For the pursuit of sports the school is unusually well equipped. 
Besides having its own stadium, des Roches has a half-dozen playing fields 
that can be used for hockey or football. In addition there are a number of 
basketball and tennis courts as well as a swimming pool and a shooting range. 
For those who want it there is plenty of opportunity for horseback riding. 








EDITORIALS 


DO NOT DESTROY THE CORNER STONE 


At the worst, education has not been quite as profligate as is today 
being asserted in legislative halls and in “economy” councils generally. 


These figures are as dependable as are available. In 1930 we spent for 


and in maintenance of passenger automobiles $11,817,000,000. We spent 
for the construction of buildings $5,806,000,000. 
$3,524,000,000. 
billions. 


For life insurance 
For education slightly in excess of two and one-half 
For every dollar spent on education, two and one-half dollars 
were paid for candy, chewing gum, and admission to theaters. When 
we threw down upon the counter one dollar in payment for education, 
we at the same time paid fifty cents for tobacco. 


This is net intended as a complaint against tobacco, but some wonder 
is warranted as to the intelligence or the sincerity of the people of a 
nation boasting that it rests squarely upon the foundation of public 


education and yet who pay grudgingly for their textbooks and freely seven- 
teen times that amount for tobacco. 


If the comparison is odious, how much 
more so is* the practice! 


There is no defense for waste in education, in the building of roads, 
in the administration of government, anywhere. But democratic govern- 
ment cannot be discontinued, or discounted, because it has cloaked some 
unworthy enterprises—enterprises whose nature points inexorably to 
the virtue of democratic government. If and when extravagances exist 
in education they should be checked, but education, the corner stone of 
democratic government, must not be destroyed. 


Such would but wreck 
irreparably the whole structure. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


The science of education is a very inquisitive one. It asks divers and fear- 
some questions. Perhaps the questionnaire is life’s main irritant for the 
educational administrative. We fancy that if the superintendent or president 
were not a wise and patient man he would go into a rage upon the arrival of 
a new questionnaire. How providential then is that patience. Otherwise he 
would be enraged all the time. We do not think that all questionnaires should 
be answered. Some are trivial; others are vague; others do not carry the 
authority of responsible institutions or organizations. But, admitting its faults, 
the questionnaire is one of the notable agents of educational progress, It 
gathers and offers for consolidation data otherwise impossible. It may at 


times be an impertinent busybody, but first and last it gets an amazing amount 
of work done. 
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THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELVES 


[The reviews, most of them signed, are by appropriate members of the Faculty of 
GrorcE Prasopy CoLLEGE For TEACHERS. Our limited space necessitates concise notices— 
brief, pointed, thoughtful comments, without elaboration.] 





Western Youth Meets Eastern Culture. By Frances G. Sweeney, EmMity FANNING 
Barry, AND Auice E. ScHoELKorr. Columbia University, 1932. Pp. xvi + 335. 


_ An interesting experiment in the study of a foreign culture by the seventh grade 
children. M. J. D. 


Journalistic Vocations. By CHartes Exrxins Rocers. New York: D. Appleton and 

Company, 1931. Pp. ix + 354. 

A comprehensive book for beginners in journalism. A good, modern textbook for an 
introductory survey course. It touches nearly everything in the field. There are even 
chapters on the religious and labor press and an informing account of present-day 
licity methods—to which most of us are guileless victims. 


Educational Views of Benjamin Franklin. By THomas Woopy. New York: ilie 

Hill Book Co. 1931. Pp. ix + 270. 

One of the secrets of the undying greatness of the really great men probably lies 
in the fact that one never grows tired of their company. From them one learns without 
the annoyance and fatigue inevitably concomitant with an uninspiring discussion. Ben- 
jamin Franklin is such a really great man, and it will be very entertaining as well as 
profitable hours that a student in education will spend with him while reading his thoughts 
on education, carefully and attractively turned out in the volume prepared by Mr. Thomas 
Woody for the McGraw-Hill Educational Classics series, edited by Prof. Edward H. 
Reisner. M. J. D. 


The Austrian Educational Institutes. By Beryt Parker. Vienna and Leipzig: Austrian 
Federal Publisher for Education, Science, and Art, 1931. Pp. 12 + 184. 
Students in Comparative Education will read with great appreciation Miss Parker’s 
carefully done and attractively manufactured study of the interesting Austrian experi- 
ment with the Bundesersiehungsanstalten. M. Jj. D. 


Secondary Education. By Hersert G. Lutt. New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 

Inc., 1932. Pp. xxii + 356. 

This volume is a treatment of secondary education from the point of view of its 
present problems in curriculum and instruction. Various curriculum problems as influ- 
enced by the Junior High School and Senior High School are discussed; and instructional 
problems were presented from both the standpoint of technique and content. Le 


Case Studies of Normal Adolescent Girls. By Etsig M. Smirnies. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1933. Pp. ix + 284. 

Case Studies of Normal Adolescent Girls presents eleven case studies of adolescent 
girls of the University of Chicago High School. The cases include problems in self dis- 
trust, physical disability, exhibitionism, volitional retardation, parental dominance, shame, 
environmental pressure, etc. A valuable contribution to resources for administration of 
pupil problems and to classes in guidance and personnel work, in mental hygiene and in 
social work. ma Be ¥ 


The Road to Health. Books I and II. By BunpEsEN & Manry. New York: Laidlaw 
Brothers, 1932. Pp. 96 + 127. 
Planned for use in the early elementary grades. Book I uses Mother Goose rhymes 
in latter half of book as basis for health teaching. Would not recommend for school use. 
Book II, a good supplementary reader for the second grade. A. B. P. 


Our Neighbors Near and Far. By Carpenter. Book One. American Book Company. 

This is for the child a vivid picture of the world in which he lives. It is attractively 
written. Its maps and illustrations fit most appropriately into the text and every page 
seems to challenge the keen interest of the child. 
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English Practice Books. Books 3, 4, and 6. By FeENNER AND MappEen. The American 

Book Company. 

These are books providing essential drills on fundamental English skills. They are 
duly adjusted to the child at its various stages of development. The earlier books pro- 
vide for drill in correct speech through attractive games, and various other forms of 
activity. The sixth book covers a wider field, synonyms, letter writing and the like. 


The Art of Educational Research. By Harotp H. Asetson. New York: World Book 

Company, 1933. Pp. xi + 332. 

This book should be on the desk of every educational worker who is interested in 
doing educational research. The most significant contribution is the manner in which 
technical research procedures are related to practical educational problems. This is the 
first book of its kind to give the proper emphasis to statistical methods. 


Educational Psychology. By Harry L. HottincswortH. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company, 1933. Pp. xvi + 540. 

Emphasizes cue reduction, scope or control, motivation, and individual differences in 

Part I. Part II consists of the application of these principles to all aspects of education. 
The book is very carefully done and deserves a place among its contemporaries. 


Arithmetic Workbook, Grade I. By Currrorp B. Upton. New York: American Book 
Company, 1933. Pp. 128. 
This workbook should fill a long-felt need for number material in the first grade. 
The book is well illustrated and should appeal vividly to the interests of ——— 
pupils. It should be put into the hands of every first-grade pupil. D. H. 


Clothing. By Frienp anp SHuttz. Pp. x + 300. Living in Our Homes. 
AND SHULTz. Pp. xviii + 274. New York: D. Appleton and Co., }933. 
Both books have been planned for the junior high school girl, “ Living i in Our Homes” 

to help her see her responsibilities and privileges as a member of the home and society. 

In “Clothing” the emphasis is on clothing study instead of on sewing skill. The unit 

plan used in each makes it adaptable for use either as a reference or text. Each book 

has two reference lists—a pupil’s list and a teacher’s list. 


Of the two, “Living in Our Homes” probably offers more that is different from 
M 


By Frrenp 


other texts. 


7. <4 By Marque Mazer. Boston: The Christopher Publishing House, 1932. 
p. 249. 


This cannot be classed as a “distinguished” novel. Its ancient, always emotional 
theme should never become trite; it is in this book. B. R. 
Study Guide in Secondary Education. By Epcar M. Draper AND ALEXANDER C. Ros- 

ERTS. New York: The Century Co., 1933. Pp. xi + 151. 

The book consists of a series of problems covering the entire field of secondary educa- 
tion and planned for various courses and methods of work. It will be a great assistance 
to the instructor in carrying out a library planned course. 


Survey of Higher Education in Maine. By the University of Maine. Pp. x + 430. 

A survey of the University of Maine, Bates, Bowdoin and Colby Colleges under the 
direction of Dr. R. J. Leonard and others from Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The report presents a brief historical statement concerning each institution. It deals 
fully with the need for higher education in Maine, Maine’s ability to support higher 
education, the physical plants, teaching staffs, and the organization and administration of 
instruction, and student bodies and alumni. 

“The question of support is the crux of the problem in the State of Maine.” A 
number of concrete suggestions are made showing how the service to the State can be 
improved. The report concludes with: “it is the judgment of the Survey Staff that 
Maine’s program for higher education during the next several years should be a program 
of concentration, intensification, and development of existing facilities, rather than a 
program of diversification or expansion into new fields.” 


The report is clearly written and the conclusions seem to grow logically out of the 
materials presented. 
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Archery Simplified. By Pui. Rounsevette. New York: A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 1931. Pp. vii + 120. 
Fadly recommend this book for all beginners in acquiring skill in Archery and 
for teaching of Archery. It is complete and thorough. 


The Dawn of Literature. By Cart Hottinay. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 

pany. Pp. 377. 

This is an excellent volume, really more concerned with Oriental literature as a 
whole than its title would imply. Its scholarship and organization make it suitable 
for a text, while its writing makes it a delightful book for general reading. It brings 
together very good material not easily available and therefore deserves a place on the 
shelves of high school and college libraries. 


Problem Solving in Arithmetic. By Leon Netson NeuLenN. New York City: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. v + 87. 
This study determines the relative difficulty of the outstanding factors involved in 

problem solving. It determines the ability of beginning third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and 

seventh grade pupils to solve written problems in arithmetic. From an analysis of 
twenty-five leading courses of study, the author tabulates the grade placement of 

written problems with respect to the number of “steps” involved. D..E. G 


A Text-Book of Physics. Fourth Edition. By Lours Bevier Spinney. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. v + 679. 

As in his previous editions Spinney presents the subject matter in such a logical 
order and states the fundamental principles and laws in such simple language that it 
maintains its position as one of the most satisfactory text-books in its field. 

C. BF. 
The Junior College. By Water C. Eetis. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931. 

Pp. xxviii + 833. 

This work by Dr. Eells is the most comprehensive study of the junior college 
movement that has appeared since the study by Koos in 1924. The book presents an 
orderly treatment of the various major topics of interest in the junior college field. It 
is really a textbook growing out of the courses in junior college problems offered by 
the author at Stanford University. Suggested topics for investigation and discussion 
are given at the close of each chapter. A list of selected readings is also included in 
each chapter. 

Dr. Eells is especially qualified to produce such a meritorious book. He has been 
Editor-in-Chief of the Junior College Journal since its beginning. He prepared a 
comprehensive bibliography on junior colleges which was published last year by the 
United States Office of Education. He has made numerous quantitative studies of 
various junior college problems. He has taught graduate courses on the junior college 
in Stanford University. 

Some of the positions taken by the author are controversial in nature, and the writer 
finds it difficult to agree that he offers sufficient evidence to justify them. His book 
stands out, however, as a notable contribution to the field of the j junior college literature. 
It is an indispensable part of the library of the student of the junior college. 


Bac 


Realism in American Education. By Wu.1aAM SercHet Learnep. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1932. Pp. 2 + 70. 


A keen and instructive analysis of the principal trends in American philosophy of 
education in the post-war period. M. J. D. 


Paraguay. By ArtHur Etwoop Exurorr. New York City: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1931. Pp. v + 210. 


A carefully done study. Students of Comparative Education and students of Par- 
aguay affairs will find the perusal of this volume worth their time. M. J. D. 


Modern Business Geography. By ELtswortH HuntincTton AND SUMNER W. CusHING. 
New York: World Book Company. Pp. xii + 352. 
A revision of a well-known text in economic geography for high school levels. 


E. P. 
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The World We Live In. By Gertrup—E Hartman. Macmillan. 

This is a book of workers who have shaped the progress of the world. The chal- 
lenge is directly to youth and his fundamental inquiries about “The World We Live In.” 

The way things and ideas have come to be introduces the boy and girl to the great 
social forces inherent in history. It is a book essential to the home and school library. 
The illustrations have been most discriminatingly chosen and illuminate the text, satisfying 
grown-ups as well as children. 

Miss Hartman, so fully aware of the best stimulating materials for education, has 
offered in this notable book the romance of inventions and machines quite as successfully 
as the growth of the arts and literature. The slow climb of civilization is here revealed 
in a form both compelling and challenging to the growing mind. 

The note of idealism, struck in the final chapter with no uncertainty, asks of youth 
“What will you do to make the world a better place in which to live?” 

A classified annotated bibliography in the appendix suggests further reading and 
completes a rare combination of scholarship and utility. 

The Measurement of Certain Aspects of Personality Among Hard of Hearing Adults. 

By Henry Hunter We tes, III]. New York: Columbia University, 1932. Pp. viii 

+ 77. 

This is a dissertation, and was stimulated by the recommendation of a committee re- 
port to a conference on the hard of hearing, Division of Anthropology and Psychology, 
National Research Council, 1928. The dissertation reviews briefly some of the work on 
personality studies and then reports methods and results of a study of 225 hard of hear- 
ing persons (and of 148 normal persons used as controls) made by means of the Bern- 


reuter Personality Inventory and a small questionnaire especially constructed by the au- 
thor. These two questionnaires embody much of the empirical work previously done by 
several other investigators. The results do not indicate that the hard of hearing, aside 
from auditory defects and the special problems incident to them, have personality problems 


peculiar only to this group of persons. 


dents of personality problems. 


The monograph is useful and suggestive to stu- 
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The Educational and Occupational Preferences of College Seniors. By Martin Ray 
CHauncey. New York: Columbia University, 1932. Pp. 72. 


This study is based upon the results of questionnaires submitted to the male senior 
students of the University of Pennsylvania, 1928. The treatment of the relation of ex- 
pressed student preferences to academic success is developed with considerable care, and 
the implications for the curriculum are pointed out. The treatment of the data relating 
to occupational intention leaves one feeling that a considerable mass of material has been 
used to comparatively little purpose. The author, however, recognizes this limitation 
in stating his conclusions: “The techniques employed in this study do not reveal that 
general collegiate achievement is associated with the factor of the student’s holding or 
not holding a preference for a particular occupation. A priori considerations, however, 
point to the conclusion that the data and procedures are inadequate to a final solution of 
the problem. 
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Making the Most of Books. By Leau A. Heaney. Illinois: American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1932. Pp. 342. 


Like the gentlefolks of Holmes’ poem, the author says “undisputed things in such a 
solemn way”; and he says nothing else. 


Relations of Religious Training and Life Patterns to the Adult Religious Life. By 
j LutHeER Eitis Woopwarp. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. v + 75. 
This study, Contributions to Education 527, is based on a 16-page questionnaire 
from 384 adults. An attempt is made to show what relationships specific religious in- 
struction, certain emotional and behavior patterns, parent attitudes and child-parent 
experiences bear to the adult religious life. The study lends “a little stimulus, perhaps, 
to further study of some of the still unknown issues of our lives, and in offering some 
j practical suggestions for the effective coordination of common everyday experiences and 
religion.” L. W. 
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HEALTHIER, HAPPIER, 
BRIGHTER CHILDREN 


Thanks to the School Superintendents 


and Principals who gave them THIS: 
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In the field of Education 
standards are moving steadily forwarec 


ARENTS and parent-teacher organizations the country 

over owe a vote of thanks to School Superintendents, 
Principals and School Boards. For the facts are that 
despite restricted budgets, standards of education are 
moving steadily forward. More and more children are 
being provided with better environment—with modern 
equipment that assures proper physical as well as 
mental development. 

Improved ventilation, sanitation and lighting are 
instances of this. And more so, the movement to replace 
obsolete seats with posturally correct seats. Scores of 


school executives have found that such reseatin 
students seats that make it easy and natural to sit erec 
—that prevent vital organs such as the heart and lungs 
from being cramped and crowded. 

You, as a teacher, will find posturally correct s 
makes it easier for you to teach—produces more 
cient students—eliminates much of the restlessness 
and fidgeting that is ever present with obsolete seating, 
Pride in your classroom, pride in your school—higher 
standards of efficiency—and greater success for you make 
seating a subjectin which youshouldtakeanactiveinterest, 





Reseat with American Universal Desks 


Reseating with American Universal Desks 1s not only important to the health and educational advantages 


of the student, but its comparative economy makes it possible and advisable as well. The up) 
graph shows a modern classroom equipped with American Universal Desks—grouped in table formation, 
> 4 the level cop-adjustment device converting the study position of the top to a level table top. Note— 
how perfectly and easily these children work in comparison to those in the lower photograph, who are 
bent over their work in deplorable postures. Superintendents and Principals are invited to write us 
(or use coupon below) on matters pertaining to seating and posture. The booklets listed below are 
informative, instructive and vitally interesting. For they cover a subject—correct posture seating—from a 
scientific, educational and efficiency viewpoint. 


American Seating Company 
Makers of Dependable Seating for 
Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Free Classroom Posture Poster and 
Authoritative Seating Booklets .. 


(They contain no advertising) 
. and we will mail you free a three-color 


size 17's x25 inch «<s, which shows children wi why they 
should sit erect. Teachers, Principals or sw 


Send the coupon . 





one SEATING COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. (PE3) 


Please send me, without obliganon, a copy of your Posture Poster and 


copies of fthe booklets checked. __ on request. 


authoritative, instructive and ‘wich Shows 

‘Essentials of Hygienic Seating”, which s 

constitutes g id posture, the relation 

seating to posture, adjustment of seats, MS. ok 
« “Ide 


Position O Number of classrooms 
(Indicate here whether you are a Superiatendent. Principal or Teacher) 
O Essentials of Hygienic Seating OThe Relation of Posture to Tuberculosis 
O Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating 
O Forty Years of Schoo! Seating OC The Buying of School Equipment 


PARIS SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
150 Third Ave., North 
Nashville, Tenn. 


and “Forty Years of School Seating”. 
the coupon, indicating the booklets you wish, 


SCHOOL & OFFICE SUPPLY COMP. 
214 So. Gay Street 

T. H. PAYNE COMPANY Knoxville, Tennessee 

Chatt ga, 


STATE DISTRIBUTORS 
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